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Character and Destiny* 
by 
Heinrich Racker, Ph.D. 


In the mystery of the unity of the ego and the world, 
of being and happening, in the perception of the 
apparently objective and accidental as a matter of 
the soul’s own econtriving, I see the innermost core 
of psychoanalytic theory. 


Thomas Mann: Freud and the Future. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

To talk to the Friends of Psychoanalysis on character 
and destiny may seem a superfluous undertaking. Whoever 
has approached psychoanalysis or, even more, has undergone 
psychoanalytic treatment has shown thereby that he knows, 
or is at least intuitively aware, how closely interconnected 
are inner and outer things, the psyche and the course of life, 
personality and events. For he has associated himself with 
a science or technique that directs its attention to a very 
preponderant degree to man’s interior and sees here the 
prime mover of his life in general. Not only have mind and 
body drawn nearer to each other through this new science, 
so much so that one even hears it said that to differentiate 
them is a prejudice,—a view that has already been expressed 
in other periods of the history of the human spirit, but now 
rests on the amazing discoveries of psychosomatic medicine; 
not only mind and body, I say, but also other aspects of ‘‘in- 
ner’’ and ‘‘outer’’, viz. the ego and the world, character and 
destiny, have drawn nearer together in an amazing manner. 
Here again we may ask ourselves whether their differentia- 
tion—in the usual way—does not entail a prejudice, in view 
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of our knowledge of their intimate connections, which in- 
duces us to regard them as two aspects of one unity, as two 
faces of the in-dividuum, or else to see the true centre in 
the interior and consider exterior events as an expression, 
creation or derivative of the psyche. Just as we now know, 
for instance, that stomach ulcer is the outcome of uncon- 
scious wishes and fears, we also know that a disastrous fin- 
ancial situation may be traced back to unconscious guilt 
feelings. In both cases we are dealing with a manifestation 
of the psychical and internal in the material and external. 

I have said that you will certainly be familiar with these 
connections and I should, therefore, give grounds for my 
choice of this subject. But these will make themselves ap- 
parent from what follows. Here it is perhaps enough to 
remember that our knowledge of certain facts meets with 
inner resistances, which oblige us to a repeated ‘‘ working 
through’’, if the theoretical understanding is to become real 
and our ‘‘knowing’’ transformed into ‘‘living’’. So I am 
offering this exposition as an invitation to work through yet 
again something with which in principle you are already 


acquainted. 


From the very start, psychoanalysis has directed its 
attention on the relationship between a person’s inner world 
and what we call his destiny. I wish to stress here already 
that in speaking of destiny I mean not only what we ex- 
perience but also how we experience it, since it is the what and 
the how, and their interconnections, that make up our destiny. 

In both aspects psychoanalysis has contributed towards 
a better understanding of this age-old problem. Freud first 
refers to it in his ‘‘Interpretation of Dreams’’, when speak- 
ing of Sophocles’ Oedipus, termed a ‘‘tragedy of destiny’’, 
and shows how the fate of Oedipus is brought about by his 
unconscious impulses. The discovery of the unconscious 
mind opens the way to a new scientific outlook on human 
destiny. The gods change their dwelling-place, forsaking 
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the heavens to abide in the interior of man and press upon 
him—as instincts—from within instead of from without. 
Shortly after, in his ‘‘Psychopathology of Everyday Life’’, 
Freud shows how a whole series of acts, which are usually 
ealled ‘‘accidental’’ are likewise determined by the uncon- 
scious. In this way psychoanalysis takes possession of part 
of what was formerly assigned to the sphere of chance i. e. 
once again of things external and foreign to man, and ap- 
propriates them for his inner world by pointing out that 
it is there that they have their true origin or ‘‘determina- 
tion’’. In particular, Freud found that we frequently create 
a specific ‘‘destiny’’ out of a need for punishment or a fear 
of suffering one. In the latter case we try to ‘‘conjure our 
fate’’ by, for instance, losing some valuable object in order 
to forestall another and graver loss. 

Genetically this fear of punishment referred to our 
parents, towards whom we felt guilty. Hence they consti- 
tute our primary image of destiny. This is, in other words, 
a projection of the parents, who have become, for our sur- 
face thought, impersonal or super-personal. In the case of 
the boy, destiny, according to Freud, is above all the pro- 
jection of the father who threatens to punish him for his 
oedipal desires. You know that psychoanalysis speaks of 
the ‘‘inner’’ parents, especially when referring to the con- 
science, which it takes to be a result or ‘‘precipitate’’ of the 
emotional and instinctual experiences the child lived through 
with his parents, and you know that it calls it the superego. 
Thus Freud finally defines the powers of destiny as a pro- 
jection of the superego, both in its threatening attributes 
and in its protective ones. 

Summing up and uniting the various aspects of the ques- 
tion: a great deal of what has been regarded as destiny or 
chance springs from the unconscious, from one’s own re- 
pressed impulses. These find expression in two directions: 
on the one hand, from the subject to the objects, as, for 
instance, in Oedipus, in killing his father and marrying his 
mother; and on the other hand, from the objects to the sub- 
ject, from the inner parents to the ego, which also generally 
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remains uneonscious, but beeomes manifest, for example, 
when Oedipus puts out his eyes, punishing himself and ap- 
peasing the wrath (the aggressive desire) of the inner father 
and of the gods, and so fulfilling his ‘‘destiny’’. The im- 
pulses of the inner parents are as a rule identical with 
those of the subject. The wrath of Oedipus’ inner father 
must have been equal to the wrath of the little Oedipus 
against his father. The deep images of one’s parents are 
modelled on one’s own instincts and feelings although the 
latter have of course undergone the influence of the real 
parents. 

In one of the works of his last period, ‘‘Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle’’, Freud points out yet another factor 
that rules our destiny: repetition compulsion. This at times 
even outweighs the powerful pleasure principle. Freud 
cites as an example the analytic situation in which each 
patient repeats with the analyst the libidinal experiences of 
his infancy, however painful these may have been. More- 
over, not only in the sick but also in so-called normal people 
is this repetition compulsion to be observed: men for whom 
every friendship ends with the friend betraying them, bene- 
factors who keep complaining of the ingratitude of their 
protégés, lovers whose relations with women pass through 
the same stages every time and come to the same end, ete. 
‘*We see little to wonder at,’’ says Freud, ‘‘in this ‘eternal 
return of the same’ if it refers to the active behaviour of 
the person in question, and if we find that a constant charac- 
ter trait must needs express itself through a repetition of 
the same experiences. We are far more impressed by those 
cases in which the person seems to undergo passively some- 
thing over which he has no influence, experiencing, never- 
theless, again and again the repetition of the same fate. 
Take, for example, the case of the woman who, three times 
running, married men who promptly fell ill and had to be 
nursed by her until their death.’’ 

I should like to add here a contribution to this problem 
made by one of Freud’s most outstanding disciples, Melame 
Klein. According to her opinion, one of the factors origin- 
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ating the repetition compulsion js the pressure exerted by 
anxiety situations dating back to our earliest childhood which 
continue to exist in the depths of the psyche. M. Klein 
refers herewith to persecutory and depressive anxieties and 
feelings of guilt whose existence forces us continually to re- 
peat the same conduct towards ourselves and towards others 
so as to defend ourselves from dangers phantasied in early 
infancy. I| shall return to this later and clarify it with 
examples. 

Up to now | have been summing up, on broad lines, 
what psychoanalysis has contributed towards our under- 
standing of the genesis of the notion of ‘‘destiny’’ and our 
understanding of some factors that co-determine the gestation 
of destiny and originate, or co-originate, what we experience. 

Let us now see—also in brief synthesis—what psycho- 
analysis says about the other aspect of destiny, namely, how 
we experience what we do experience. The decisive impor- 
tance of this aspect is evident. Any situation readily lends 
itself as illustration. All of you here and now are, in a 
certain respect, sharing the same destiny: you are in the 
same hall, listening to the same lecture. But each one of 
you is experiencing it in a different way, depending on sev- 
eral factors, but above all on the spirit in which he is listen- 
ing. Psychoanalysis teaches us in this regard that this spirit 
is determined in great part by the unconscious. Insofar 
as you see, for example, the man in me, the spirit in which 
you listen will be influenced by your relationship with your 
father and brother. But I am also someone who is ‘‘deliver- 
ing’’ a lecture i.e. who is showing you a production of his, 
a spiritual offspring, and this will represent, for the uncon- 
scious, the image of a mother delivering a child. So that, 
quite unknown to you, your attitude may also be co-deter- 
mined by feelings towards your mother. I have said before 
that my image is confused, to some degree, with that of your 
father, that is to say, present and past become confused, for 
I refer to the image of your father in your childhood days, 
and this interweaving of present and past is another charac- 
teristic of our experience of destiny in general. Further- 
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more you did not have only one single image of your father, 
but many and sometimes contradictory ones, and through 
one circumstance or another,—perhaps even remote from 
the lecture—for one of you I may now be standing for the 
loved father; for another, the hated father, an esteemed 
one or a despised one, rich or poor, feared or sought-after, 
ete. 

In synthesis we may say that how we experience things 
depends of the feelings, wishes and fears with which we set 
out to meet the world, all of which are intensely coloured by 
our unconscious. 

There is one point, however, on which I must still dwell 
a moment in view of its great theoretical and practical im- 
portance. You know that these impulses and feelings with 
which we set out to meet the world are not accepted in their 
totality by our Ego. Many of them provoke anxiety, they 
seem dangerous and we defend ourselves against them. The 
various ways in which we reject them are called defence 
mechanisms. You know them, for instance, as repression 
(which is rejection from the conscious), as projection (which 
is placing and seeing in somebody else what is our own), as 
introjection (which is placing in ourselves what belongs to 
somebody else), ete. It is clear that these and other mental 
mechanisms modify our image of the world, of the people 
around us and of ourselves, and co-determine, then, how we 
experience this world. We shall later see how far what we 
experience also depends on these mechanisms. Thus, for 
example, the repression of the early sexual impulses and 
object-images renders it difficult or even impossible to find 
a sexual partner, either in a concrete sense so that the per- 
son remains alone, or in a psychological sense so that he is 
unable to derive proper enjoyment from erotic union. In 
general terms, we shall study the relations existing between 
the individual’s inner and outer worlds. 

But here, on account of the special part it plays, I 
should like to draw your attention to one mental mechanism 
which, perhaps, we have not yet appreciated in its full 
bearing. I refer to projection. You will have heard speak 
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of it as a pathological defence, particularly marked in para- 
noia. The person who suffers from persecution mania has 
projected his own hatred onto others and therefore feels 
threatened by them; the person who suffers from jealousy 
mania has projected his own unfaithful hetero- or homo- 
sexual desires onto the object of his suspicion, ete. The 
guilt feelings over these tendencies prevent the patients 
from recognizing them as their own and induce their pro- 
jecting them onto other people. In this way their world 
becomes a hell, this being the destiny originated by their 
guilt feelings. 

I must stress at this point that I am not only referring 
to grave cases. We all suffer, to some degree, from these 
same paranoid anxieties, for we all harbour the same guilt 
feelings against which we defend ourselves by projecting 
onto others what we cannot endure in ourselves. Indeed, 
observation shows, for instance, that every fit of anger is 
preceded by paranoid anxiety. In the persecutory phanta- 
sy, by which this anxiety and the subsequent anger are 
provoked, there always intervenes the projection of our own 
aggressiveness. The guilt feelings that accompany our feel- 
ings of being bad are what bring about the expectation and 
fear that something bad will attack us from outside. Need- 
less to say, this does not signify that evil and aggression do 
not exist outside; it would be equally psychotic to believe 
such a thing. It only means that the world’s aggression 
provokes the more anxiety and resulting hate, the more we 
have rejected from our conscious the existence of our own 
aggressiveness. In other words, my outer world or destiny 
becomes the more dangerous and painful, the more I reject 
certain parts of my inner world by projecting them outside. 

In this sense we increase the badness of our images of 
the beings around us, we exaggerate it owing to our patho- 
logical need to project. Projection, however, is not solely a 
pathological mechanism. On the contrary, its role is of 
prime importance in our psychological life in general, in 
many of its healthy aspects and even in the most lofty. 
Freud himself had already emphasized that our sensory per- 
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eeption of the world also involves projection, for the im- 
pressions we receive, which enter into us, are once again 
placed outside, that is to say, they are projected. In reality, 
what we place outside in this way is something belonging to 
eur ego, to our psycho-physiological organism. Well then, 
what holds good for our perception of the physical world, 
also holds good for any other kind of perception. If this is 
true, it means that all knowledge of the world is based on a 
projection of our ego. 

With this statement I have anticipated one of the main 
theses that I intended to set forth to you since it is closely 
related to our subject. But first I must develop, step by 
step, the grounds for arriving at this conclusion and then 
what we may deduce from it regarding the problem that con- 
cerns us today. 

Let us consider, in the first place, some examples from 
the psychological world. If we perceive in another person, 
through his words or behaviour, some modality of his char- 
acter or some impulse or feeling, whatever it may be, this 
is always because we ourselves, to a greater or lesser degree, 
have the same modality, impulse or feeling. How, for in- 
stance, could an analyst perceive what is going on in the 
analysand, if he did not know of the same thing through 
himself, be it love or hatred, self-confidence or inferiority 
feelings, generosity or envy? Every perception of what is 
taking place psychologically within another human being is 
based on the following processes: first we let the other enter 
into us or we take him inside, a mechanism that psycho- 
analysis calls introjection. What has entered sets in vibra- 
tion sympathetic chords within us, Just as a musical tone 
provokes vibration in the sympathetic chords of a piano. 
When we are actively bent on producing this resonance, we 
speak of empathy (Einfiihlung), i.e. identification. The ex- 
ample of the piano also illustrates that a precondition of 
identification is pre-existing potential identity. Only when 
there takes place this re-cognizing of the other in oneself, 
this—usually unconsciouws—recognizing the other as one- 
self, ean one pereeive any psychological trait in him. If I 
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say, So-and-so is proud or modest, it is because I have 
recognized in him my own pride or my own modesty. Even 
the degree of pride or modesty I have perceived in him is 
the degree of my own pride or modesty, although it may be 
latent and potential in me while in him it is at the moment 
manifest and actual. This identification is evidently fol- 
lowed by something more. For | have said, ‘‘So-and-so is 
like this or like that’’ i.e. I have onee again placed in him 
what I had perceived in myself; I have projected my own 
pride or modesty into him anew. Naturally, it depends on 
the state of my inner ‘‘piano’’ how I reflect the sounds that 
come from outside. If my piano has some ‘‘screws loose’’, 
the chords will not resound or they will reproduce the sounds 
in a distorted fashion. But at any event it is only by pro- 
jecting our own world that we perceive the world of others, 
whether this perception be exact or falsified. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that one cannot see or 
know anything in the world other than oneself. What we 
accept in it and what we reject in it, what we admire and 
what we despise are, in the last resort, parts of ourselves, 
good and bad. The difference between any one of us and 
the others lies, above all, in the fact that they fulfil one 
aspect or another to a greater or a lesser degree, that they 
convert into reality different latent potentialities common 
to us all. 

In this psychological sense we have to say that the world 
of each one of us is nothing but oneself. Through analysis 
this may be easily confirmed. The experience a man has, 
for example, of a woman is, above all, the reflection of his 
own femininity; the image he has of her is, basically, the 
image of his own feminine part. A man who cannot love 
his wife is unconsciously seeing in her, for example, a 
vampire. This vampire is himself; it is one part of his 
personality. In this sense we have to say that each one of 
us is married, in the last analysis, to himself, for better and 
for worse. And what holds for marriage holds for all other 
human relationships. .These represent a large portion of 
our ‘‘destiny’’. Our children, to take another example, are 
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ourselves in our infantile part. We accept and reject in 
them, more than anything, what we accept and reject in 
our own feelings and impulses towards our parents. And 
even these, from the very first images we form of them, are 
a reflection of our own emotions and instincts, which in- 
terpret, mould and co-determine all the external impressions 
we receive. Thus it follows that proportionately as our 
relations with ourselves change, our relations with others 
change as well. The man, for example, who becomes fully 
conscious of his ‘‘vampire’’ part need no longer project it 
onto the woman. So she changes for him and he can love 
her better spiritually and phsysically. 


II 


Psychoanalysis thus affords scientific confirmation and 
deeper comprehension of affirmations of age-old wisdom and 
philosophical currents of all times. For instance, an ancient 
Hindu maxim is ‘‘Tat twam asi’’, meaning ‘‘This (i.e. All) 
is you’’ which affirms the essential identity of the ego and 
the non-ego. The same is expressed in the inscription over 
the Temple of Delphos that read: ‘‘Know thyself, and thus 
thou shalt know the Universe and the Gods’’. This idea con- 
tains, once again, the equation I = All; the microcosmos is 
equal to the macrocosmos. In medieval mystical lore this 
was expressed in the words ‘‘as within, so without’’. Or, 
again, ‘‘only the like can know the like’’, that is to say, 
knowledge is alone possible where there is identity between 
subject and object. And Goethe, versifying the philosopher 
Plotin, says, ‘‘If the eye were not solar, it could never per- 
ceive the sun. And if the might of God were not within us, 
how could we rejoice in things divine?’’ Leibniz’ theory 


of monads is another expression of the same idea, in suppos- 
ing an analogy between the universe inside each being and 
the universe outside. And something similar is said by 
Schopenhauer in beginning his principal work with the 
words ‘‘The world is my conception’’. Moreover, in an- 
other essay of his, bearing the title, ‘‘On the Apparent In- 
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tentionality of Individual Destiny’’, we meet with the fol- 
lowing idea: Just as in dreams our will (psychoanalysis 
would say ‘‘the id’’) appears as objective destiny and every- 
thing originates from ourselves, each one of us being his 
theatrical director behind the scenes, in the same way our 
destiny in reality (in the great dream that one being, the 
universal ‘‘will’’, dreams with us all) is the product of our 
interior, our ‘‘will’’. That is to say, we really carry out 
actively what we appear to undergo passively. 

Reflecting further on these ideas of the unity between 
the ego and the world, between being and knowing and be- 
tween being and happening, we also attain a new under- 
standing of some of the ethical concepts handed down to us 
by these philosophical and theological schools. The basic 
ethical principle of many of them is synthetized in the 
biblical ‘‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’’. The ‘‘as thy- 
self’’ acquires, from the afore-said, a new significance, name- 
ly ‘‘because thy neighbour ts thyself’’. Now if it is true 
that everything we see in another is, in the last resort, our- 
selves, every rejection one makes of another will be a rejec- 
tion of something of one’s own. The above ethical exhorta- 
tion is therefore based upon a concrete fact and, in this 
sense, constitutes a recall to reality, or even, if you will, a 
rule of mental hygiene. In ‘‘Civilization and its Discon- 
tents’? Freud discusses this same ethical principle and con- 
siders it an exaggerated and unrealizable demand. We agree 
with Freud inasmuch as this principle is utilized by a cruel 
superego that exploits this demand so as to torture the poor 
ego. On the other hand psychoanalytical knowledge itself 
leads us to understand the reality upon which the principle 
is based and induces us, therefore, to maintain it as an ideal 
though without the severity with which a neurotic superego 
may require its fulfilment. 

[ wish to stress two contributions that psychoanalysis 
has made in the line of these philosophical thoughts, two 
contributions of the first importance. One of them, with 
which I have already dealt, is based on the discovery of the 
Uneonscious and consists in the fact that our understanding 
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of the equation ‘‘The World = I’’ could be greatly deepened 
and enriched. The second contribution in this respect is 
the outeome of the discovery of psychoanalytic technique and 
constitutes no less than a decisive advance in the realization 
of one of the oldest, deepest and most intense yearnings of 
all mankind: I refer to the longing to change one’s own 
personality and thereby one’s destiny, to overcome the ever- 
lasting return of the same, to break the wheel of Jzion and 
gain the victory of freedom over internal compulsion. (I 
may mention by the way, for it once again confirms a central 
psychoanalytic coneept, that to be bound for ever to a cease- 
lessly revolving wheel—by which the Greeks represented 
the eternal and torturing repetition of the same—was the 
punishment Jupiter imposed upon Jxion for having en- 
gendered the Centaur in copulation with a cloud which had 
the form of Juno, i.e. the wife of the father-god.) 

Well now, what does psychoanalytic technique consist 
in? I will try to tell it in as brief a form as possible and 
limit myself to the aspects that interest us to-day. You will 
know already that the centre of analytic therapy lies in the 
analysis of transference, that is to say, of the analysand’s 
relationship with the analyst, in which the former repeats his 
habitual conduct and also his previous experiences. If we 
achieve certain changes in his relationship with the analyst, 
we achieve them for all his relationships with the world. 

How does psychoanalysis bring the changes about! You 
know already that the analysand projects his inner world 
upon the analyst. He projects his own tendencies and parts 
and he projects the images of other persons upon hin, es- 
pecially those of his parents. These images have already 
been, in their turn, impregnated with his own tendencies 
and parts. In thus projecting his inner world upon the an- 
alyst, he does not do, in essence, anything different from 
what he does in his relationship with anybody else. But 
now comes the difference. As a rule people react to his at- 
titude in correspondence to it, or as a German proverb says: 
as one ¢alls in the wood, so answers the echo. To this there 
is added the fact that the response from the others is once 
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again experienced by him in accordance with what he puts 
in the world and hopes and fears from it, i.e. it is filtered by 
his own impulses. In this way there arises a vicious cirele— 
the eternal repetition of the same. 

The analyst, on the contrary, does not respond by act- 
ing, but only interprets. He does not enter the vicious circle 
but shows the analysand his inner world, especially where 
his impulses refer to the analyst and where inner and outer 
are confused with respect to the analyst. In this way the 
analysand begins to differentiate better inner and outer, fan- 
tasy and reality, past and present. Besides, the analysand 
takes into himself the figure of the analyst, he assimilates 
his objective position and thus, on the one hand, he gains 
more distance from himself and, on the other hand, he be- 
comes more reconciled with himself, he accepts within him- 
self things he had formerly rejected from his conscious, he 
becomes integrated, united with himself. Thereby, he be- 
comes at the same time more united with the world, for what 
he had most rejected in this was what he had most rejected 
in himself. Dead parts of him begin to revive and there- 
with parts of the external world are likewise resurrected. 
The knowledge of, and union with himself open new access 
to knowledge of, and union with the world. The vicious 
circle with others breaks up little by litthe owing to this 
breaking the vicious cirele with himself, and this thanks to 
the fact that the analyst had not entered and formed part 
of the analysand’s vicious circle with the outer world, but 
had only looked, and shown what he has seen. With the in- 
ner change, there comes a change in how the analysand ex- 
periences the world and even in what he experiences, since, 
along with the changes in his perception and knowledge of 
the world, his being and doing change too. In short, to- 
gether with the change in his personality, his destiny begins 
to change. 

[ should like to show this from yet one other angle. The 
analysand was about to shape his destiny with the analyst 
by following old tracks. This destiny was composed of two 
factors: on the one hand, his impulses and phantasics as 
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regards the analyst (according to which the latter loved him 
or hated him, ete.), and, on the other hand, what he really 
provoked in the analyst’s feelings towards him. For, natur- 
ally, the analyst feels the treatment he receives from the 
analysand in great part in objective accordance with what- 
ever this may be. But the analyst is divided into two: one 
who feels this treatment and another that utilizes all these 
feelings as instruments of his work, to point out to the 
analysand what is happening inside the latter. This division 
of the analyst into one part that feels, that responds with 
ordinary emotions, and the other that knows, which is ra- 
tional but at the same time has true affection for the an- 
alysand, and without anxiety or anger, observes, identifies 
himself, understands and interprets,—this division, then, is 
what enables the analyst to become, to some degree, the master 
of the analysand’s destiny with the analyst and also the 
master of his own destiny with the analysand. I say ‘‘to 
some degree’’ for this mastery over destiny is limited by 
the forces that oppose it, both from within the analysand 
and from within the analyst. But in the measure in which 
the change of inner and outer destiny is attained, something 
has been achieved of that deep longing of mankind. 

We call it ‘‘ecure’’, for psychoanalysis began as a therapy 
of the psyche and, predominantly, continues to be such. But 
at the same time it has discovered the causes of the suffer- 
ings and developmental disturbances of man in general and 
has more and more become a path and a technique of human 
transformation and evolution. Other historical ages have 
designated this aspect and aim of psychoanalysis in more 
mystical and even ecstatic terms, such as, for instance, the 
romantics in expressing their nostalgia for the ‘‘miracle of 


love’’ or the Christians in speaking of ‘‘redemption’’ or 
‘‘grace’’. But in essence the aim in mind is the same, that 
of liberation from the wheel of Izion. If the ‘‘original sin’ 
was really—as Freud states and psychoanalytic experience 
confirms—the oedipal crime, one understands that psycho- 
analysis, in helping the analysand to overcome this complex, 
also helps him to obtain this very ‘‘redemption’’, i.e. libera- 
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tion from the consequences of that ‘‘sin’’. We would also 


say that the new conception of god introduced by Christian- 
ity—the god of grace—corresponds to a new conception of 
the human ego, namely, the discovery of the possibility latent 
within him of changing his inner and outer world. And we 
also understand why love of one’s neighbour should have 
been chosen as the key to this transformation, for this is, 
in essence, nothing other than love for oneself, which is the 
foundation of the knowledge and transformation of oneself 
and one’s own ‘‘destiny.”’ 

To give a brief illustration. If one of us has not ac- 
cepted in his conscious, for instance, his desires to steal, his 
world may become peopled with thieves who are out to steal 
from him. Of course, thieves there always are, and psycho- 
analysis in no sense denies this. But what happens to the 
person who has not made conscious the thievish part of his 
own nature is the following: In the first place, he is ready 
to see thieves even where they do not exist, i.e. he makes the 
reality, in his phantasy, into worse than it is. In the second 
place, through his need of seeing and pointing out thieves in 
those around him, he tends to let himself be robbed and even 
provokes people to steal from him, that is to say, he makes 
the reality, in reality, into worse than it is. In the third 
place, if he really happens to be robbed (in a material, emo- 
tional or intellectual sense), he experiences this robbery with 
far greater intensity than other people. A small theft be- 
comes for him a catastrophe; a moderately bad reality be- 
comes, in his phantasy, immeasurably so. 

Thus it is that we differentiate in each person an inner 
world and an outer one, and we study their interrelations. 
The man we have been talking about has, in his inner world, 
a thief who persecutes him and to whom he is submitted. 
This inner fact originates in him a special predisposition to- 
wards destiny, namely a special sensitivity to a certain 
destiny and a tendency to bring it about through his actions. 
At the same time there arises a special dependence on the 
external world, for he expects of it a greater protection 
against the danger of being robbed. Fortunately, however, 
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he carries within him, besides thieves, also people who love 
him, appreciate him, protect him, etc., and whom he can 
likewise place in the external world and re-encounter there. 
You understand then why the analyst sees all the reality, 
all the events the analysand tells him, as an expression of 
inner processes. I repeat: he does not deny or disregard 
external reality, but he concentrates on what—in the vision 
of it the analysand has formed—is an expression of the lat- 
ter’s inner world, in the last analysis, of the analysand him- 
self. There also occurs the contrary of what I have just de- 
scribed in the example of the man persecuted by thieves. We 
sometimes prefer to shoulder all the evil of the world and 
see ourselves as devils, so long as we ean feel surrounded 
by angels. But in either case, the analyst tries to recognize, 
through the analysand’s image of the world, the analysand 
himself, to recognize, through what is filtered, the filter, 
which is also what the analyst can modify and what, at bot- 
tom, the analysand wants to modify, for this is why he came 
for treatment. In this respect, the analysand is always talk- 
ing about himself, always telling us something of himself. 
His world, his objects, his destiny are, in the last resort, him- 
self. 

The analyst has, in his work, a constant proof that the 
world, the other, is, at bottom, oneself. For the analyst ex- 
periences the other, i.e. the analysand, only as another, alien, 
non-ego when he cannot understand him, i.e. when there ap- 
pears in the other something the analyst has rejected in him- 


self. 


Just as we speak of ‘‘conversions’’ of psychological con- 
flicts in somatic disturbances, so can we also speak of con- 
versions of psychological conflicts in disturbances of destiny. 
The negative aspects of destiny are frequently just another 
kind of ‘‘conversion neurosis’’. I wish now, as the last 
point in my exposition, to refer to this aspect of the analysis 
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of destiny: no longer to how we experience but to what we 
experience. 

Continuing the analogy between the relationship mind- 
body on the one hand and ego-world, or character-destiny, 
on the other, I would say that in referring to the pathological 
aspects of how we experience, we have been dealing, before 
all, with the hypochondria of our experience of the world, 
whereas we shall now be concerned with the conversions into 
destiny. Besides introjecting in phantasy images from the 
world and projecting our own, we actually burden ourselves 
or our objects with bad things or else we actually cede to 
them or take from them what is good. 

Psychoanalysis has shown how childhood experiences in- 
fluence the adult’s destiny. But I should like to stress that 
the child himself is already creating, in good part, the destiny 
of his own infancy. Once again this does not mean a denial 
of the influence of the environment over us but only points 
out that each child, according to his basic instinctive and 
characterological constitution, creates different images of his 
parents and thus provokes different reactions. Two children 
of the same parents not only are differently received but also 
create different parents, first in their phantasy and then in 
reality. 

When a female analysand tells us, for instance, that her 
father had been very cold to her and to prove it relates the 
manifold frustrations she had suffered, while at the same 
time another sister had been loved, then in most cases things 
happened just as she says. The analyst’s first feeling, in 
identification with the analysand, may well be compassion 
for her and a sharing of her condemnation of her father. 
But often we soon realize that it was she herself, already in 
early childhood, who unconsciously brought about this atti- 
tude of her father’s. We realize this especially through her 
behaviour in her relationship with the analyst, in which she 
repeats the history of her infancy; we feel how she uncon- 
sciously seeks to provoke our rejection and coldness too, and 
even does provoke it in the part of the analyst that responds 
instinctively to the treatment he receives, i.e. in that part 
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of his ‘‘counter-transference’’ which the analyst thereupon 
uses to understand the transference, analyse it and modify 
its fate. Later the analyst also understands the causes of 
this behaviour of the analysand’s. It may, for instance, be 
due to a need to defend herself against intense guilt feelings 
towards her mother and the fear of the latter’s revenge for 
her sexual desires towards the father with the aeccompany- 
ing hostility to the rival. The attraction the analyst-father 
exerts becomes a constant danger against which the analy- 
sand defends herself by the rejection of her own feelings 
and impulses of love and by the rejection of the analyst, 
thus provoking a like rejection in him. This rejection on 
the father’s part, by which she protects herself, is also a 
proof of her innocence (her best alibi) and at the same time 
her self-punishment. But the analyst does not enter into 
the game; he knows that, at bottom, love and life are strug- 
gling for fulfilment and he tries to liberate the analysand, 
now in her new infancy, from what is preventing her from 
accepting, in her conscious and in her feeling, this part of 
her life. 

Our tendency to see the origin of events outside, in 
others, or in fate, is very strong. One might speak of a 
fight outwards. The analysis of certain characters even 
produces, at the first moment, the impression that these peo- 
ple have fate and nothing more, so extensively do they reject 
their own personality. They seem to talk only about other 
people, never about themselves. But the fact is, as I have 
said, that in talking about others they are always talking at 
the same time about themselves. 

The analyst, too, is at times in danger of perpetrating 
or of unconsciously participating in this ‘‘flight outwards’’. 
The recognition of this mechanism in one of its aspects played 
a decisive part in the early years of psychoanalysis. Freud’s 
analysands would often relate happenings from their in- 
fancy, traumatic events, upon which Freud based his first 
neurosis theory. Then there came the day when he discov- 
ered that these events, in an appreciable part, had never 
taken place at all. Freud was desperate and doubted about 
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the value of his whole research work, for having mistaken 
these phantasies in his patients for reality. But he soon 
found the solution: these very phantasies constituted the 
pathogenic reality. 

Nowadays, the danger of the analyst’s participating 
in the analysand’s ‘‘flight outwards’’, in putting outside 
what is happening inside, lies rather in another of the aspects 
of this same mechanism. Take, for example, the following 
ease. A young man brought to analysis, among other prob- 
lems, that of being tied to a financée who was suffering from 
a severe jealousy paranoia. There was no doubt that his 
diagnosis was correct and also that he did not give her any 
real external grounds for her jealousy. Nevertheless, he 
did not want to leave her, for a number of reasons, especially 
on account of the fact that she was very dependant on him 
and the separation would be a catastrophe for her. At the 
beginning of the analysis, the analyst saw this love-choice in 
part as bad luck, without connecting it in all its aspects with 
the analysand’s personality. He thought to himself that it 
would be better for the analysand to separate from this girl 
and look for another fiancée, but he also appreciated the 
analysand’s reasons against the separation. In obedience to 
the rules of analysis, however, he took good care not to in- 
fluence the analysand’s decisions in either way. Neverthe- 
less, after some time, the latter started a love affair with 
another girl. At the commencement of this relationship, the 
analysand suffered somewhat from jealousy, but this soon 
passed. On the other hand, the new girl-friend now began 
to feel jealous of him and after a few months she developed 
a veritable jealousy paranoia. At the same time, the analyst 
began to understand the dynamics of this ‘‘fate’’. Before 
falling in love with the second girl, the analysand had drawn 
emotionally very close to the analyst and had begun to feel 
intense jealousy in his relationship with him. It was at this 
time that he became acquainted with the second girl At 
the same time he started missing sessions and the analyst had 
almost disappeared from his conscious associations. In his 
unconscious phantasies, however, he pictured the analyst 
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as intensely jealous over his unfaithfulness. In this way it 
became clear how the analysand was himself creating the 
fate that he seemed to be suffering passively. His great fear 
of the violence of his own jealousy led him to defend himself 
against his emotions by withdrawing from the person he 
loved and whose love he had already provoked, becoming 
thus the victim of the latter’s jealousy. It seems likely, be- 
sides, that in his object-choice there already intervened the 
unconscious perception that the persons in question were 
strongly prone to jealousy which ensured him in advance of 
the possibility of placing in them his own jealousy paranoia, 
a suffering he feared even more than being subjugated by 
objects affected by this same disorder and being tormented 
with reproaches for his unfaithfulness. 

It is plain that such observations throw new light on 
many problems, as, for instance, the question of divorce, for 
they indicate the danger of repetition if no inner change has 
taken place. My limited time does not aliow me to enter 
into detzil as regards this specific problem. 

I should like, instead, to mention briefly another example 
to point out some more aspects of the dynamies of destiny. 
An analysand complains bitterly that nearly all the women 
with whom he had sexual relations were frigid. The analysis 
of the situation showed, before all, his emotional conflicts 
with his analyst-father, towards whom he adopted, as a 
result, a cold attitude himself. His unconscious search for 
a frigid woman obeyed, as far as the past was concerned, a 
need for punishment, as though his ‘‘inner father’’ were tell- 
ing him: ‘‘just as you did not love me, the man, neither do 
you deserve to be loved as a man.’’ As far as the present 
was concerned, his search for a frigid woman obeyed the law 
of affinity that consists in the attraction of like by like or, 
in the terms set forth above: only where there is identity, 
can there be knowledge. We may also adduce a repetition- 
compulsion, in view of a certain coldness in the treatment 
the analysand had received from his mother. And in the 


way the analysand presents his problem there is also a third 
aspect, one concerning the future. ‘‘Do you think,’’ he had 
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asked the analyst, ‘‘there is any sense in my going on with 
my girl friend, as she’s so cold? Do you think there’s any 
chance of her getting any better?’’ This question signified, 
within the analytic situation, this other question, addressed 
to the analyst: ‘‘Do you think that I can get over my cold- 
ness towards you?’’ The third motive is then his seeking to 
overcome his present difficulty of being unable to love the 
man, the inner father, and to love himself as a man, so as to 
be able to find a woman outside who would love him as a 
man. So long as the analysand could not see the problem 
inside himself, he inevitably carried it outside and tried to 
solve in the external world a problem of his internal world. 

We can often trace the dynamics of destiny in the course 
of a single analytic hour. An analysand may, for instance, 
start the session by expressing a series of preoccupations 
about the well-being of some person near to him or of the 
analyst. In his unconscious phantasy it was, as a rule, 
the analysand himself who had harmed this person through 
his hatred. If we do not intervene with interpretation and 
so help the analysand to bear his guilt feelings, face his 
aggressive phantasies and accept them in his conscious, we 
may frequently see that the next thing that happens is that 
the analysand becomes worried about his own well-being, or 
he really becomes physically or psychically worse during the 
session. An analysand who had been concerned about his 
father’s heart-disease, or one whose thoughts had been cen- 
tered round his father’s death from a heart-attack, may be- 
gin to feel precordial pain. One who had been worried about 
damage done to the relationship between his parents or to 
the analyst’s marriage may go home and quarrel with his 
wife. He thus burdens himself with the damage, above all 
in order to protect himself against the guilt feelings and fear 
of punishment, for he rejects these emotions more than the 
punishment itself. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I must close. My intention has 
been, above all, to point out how true it is, as Nietzsche says, 
that it is the character that makes the destiny, and to point 
out how much of what happens is determined by what we 
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are, and this, in turn, by what we perceive or do not per- 
ceive. And it is along this path, in making us see and know 
ourselves better, that psychoanalysis sets out to change our 
perception of the world and our relationship with it. Where 
it achieves this, it changes at the same time our being and 


our destiny. 
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The Boy Who Wouldn't Grow Up 
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James M. Barrie invented PETER PAN, a modern fairy 
tale, for five boys whom he loved although he humorously 
repudiated his creation, as though he wished to disinherit 
the child of his unconscious. When PETER PAN was 
published, Barrie included his ‘‘confession’’ in the introduc- 
tion: ‘‘I have no recollection of writing it. ... I remem- 
ber writing the story of Peter and Wendy many years after 
the production of the play. . . . Notwithstanding other pos- 
sibilities, I think I wrote Peter, and if so, it must have been 
in the usual inky way.’’ 

Humor and denial were a stalwart armor for James 
Barrie who used these devices to conceal deeper, unrealized 
motives. The play MARY ROSE was an enigma to the pub- 
lic and to the author for Barrie once remarked to his secre- 
tary: ‘‘I wish you could tell me what it means and settle 
the matter once for all.’’ The play is the story of a ghostly 
young girl who is ageless and lives forever. The theme of 
ghosts had been used earlier in THE LITTLE WHITE 
BIRD, in which Barrie said: ‘‘The only ghosts, I believe, 
who creep into this world, are dead young mothers, returned 
to see how their children fare. There is no other inducement 
great enough to bring the dead back.’’ In one speech Mary 
Rose expresses a theme which becomes repetitious in the 
writing of James M. Barrie: the reunion of a mother and 
child.: ‘‘The loveliest time of all will be when he is a man 
and takes me on his knee instead of my taking him on mine.”’ 
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Barrie experienced a similar satisfaction with his own mother 
for he described in MARGARET OGILVY how his mother 
once said to him: ‘‘We have changed places; ... . that was 
just how I used to help you up, but I’m the bairn now.’’ 
MARY ROSE was written when his mother had also become 
a ghost, for she had been dead for twenty-four years. 

His writing was not done all of a piece, as is shown 
by the random jottings in his unpublished notebooks, and 
the third act of ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, written first, 
was titled, ‘‘The Happy Home’’. Barrie introduces a boy- 
girl, somewhat like Peter Pan, a role always played by a 
girl actress: ‘‘A stalwart youth appears at the window, so 
handsome and tingling with vitality that, glad to depose 
Crichton, we cry thankfully, ‘the hero at last’. But it is 
not the hero; it is the heroine. . . . Forgetting to enter de- 
murely, she leaps through the window.’’ 

In a recent biography, PORTRAIT OF BARRIE, Cyn- 
thia Asquith, Barrie’s secretary for twenty years, denies the 
evidence which proves Barrie was ‘‘The Boy Who Wouldn’t 
Grow Up’’, the sub-title of PETER PAN. There is un- 
deniable confirmation in Barrie’s journals that he uncon- 
sciously identified himself with Peter Pan, but Cynthia As- 
quith argues that he is the opposite, ‘‘more than old’’. She 
doubts he ‘‘ever was a boy’’. Here lies the riddle and per- 
haps the answer for Barrie was contradictory in personality : 
old and young; gay and depressed; sadistic and tender; am- 
bitious and modest; humble and a snob. Barrie’s contra- 
dictions are explained partially by comparing his life with 
his letters, journals, plays, and novels, for, like everybody 
else his phantasies were unconsciously rooted in his life ex- 
periences. 

Psychoanalysis provides a research method for the study 
of the unconscious origin of creative writing and for evalu- 
ation of the personal symbolism of an author’s writings. 
Sigmund Freud first demonstrated how writing becomes a 
substitute for unconscious phantasies in THE POET AND 
DAYDREAMING: ‘‘Now the writer does the same as the 
child at play; he creates a world of phantasy which he takes 
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very seriously; that is, he invests it with a great deal of 
affect, while separating it sharply from reality. . . . The un- 
real unreality of this poetical world of imagination, how- 
ever, has very important consequences for literary technique; 
for many things which if they happened in real life could 
produce no pleasure can nevertheless give enjoyment in a 
play—many emotions which are essentially painful may be- 
come a source of enjoyment to the spectators and hearers of 
a poet’s world.’’ 

Freud reminds us that we never cease to play, although 
most people do not confess their phantasies so openly as 
the author, for we never ‘‘can relinquish anything; we only 
exchange one thing for something else.’’ Eventually there 
is only a single theme in the novels and plays of James M. 
Barrie: the unrequited love of a small, lonely boy for his 
mother. 

Freud’s turther observation that ‘‘the impelling wishes 
of the day-dream either are ambitious or erotic,’’ is especial- 
ly pertinent in evaluating the creative activity of James M. 
Barrie for he wrote incessantly, sometimes excessively, and 
he estimated that in a period of four years he published 800 
articles and 4 books. 

Sigmund Freud realized that psychoanalytic formula- 
tions were confirmed by the lives and writings of the poets, 
who express artistically their unconscious longing. James 
M. Barrie realized at an early age that he would be unable 
to meet the requirements of growing up, and this realization 
confirms the supposition that he chose writing as a means of 
escaping the requirements of maturity: ‘‘The horror of 
my childhood was that I knew a time would come when I 
also must give up the games, and how it was to be done I saw 
not. . . . I felt that I must continue playing in secret. . 

In a preface to the script of PETER PAN, Barrie gave 
explicit instruction ‘‘on the Acting of a Fairy Play’’ in which 
he distinguished it clearly from reality: 


‘*1) The difference between a Fairy Play and a 
realistic one is that in the former all the char- 
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acters are really children with a child’s out- 
look on life. This applies to the so-called 
adults of the story as well as to the young peo- 
ple. Pull the beard off the fairy king, and you 
will find the face of a child. 

2) The actors in a fairy play should feel that it 
is written by a child in deadly earnestness and 
that they are children playing it in the same 
spirit.”’ 


The conspiracy of the children is obvious, and each of us must 
join them, for it is not only Peter Pan who sneaks when he 
says: ‘‘That’s who I am—Napoleon! He was little too.’’ 

James M. Barrie was born May 9, 1860, in Kirriemuir, 
Seotland. His father, David Barrie, was a weaver and the 
family of ten lived a frugal, religious, and restricted life in 
a house of four rooms, one of which was used for weaving. 
David Barrie, forty five when James was born, was not well 
educated, seldom spoke, and is ignored in the biographies of 
his famous son. 

David Barrie, when 27, married Margaret Ogilvy, 21, 
and James was the third son. For three years he was the 
youngest child, until displaced by the birth of his sister, 
Margaret. 

James Barrie’s memories of his early childhood were 
secant and ‘‘It was all guess-work for six years.’’ However, 
his statements about himself are often inaccurate, he posed 
in his writing as he did during life, and despite his amnesia 
for the early years, there is some information about his first 
six years of childhood. His early memories were colored 
indelibly by his mother’s influence: ‘‘She told me every- 
thing, and so my memories—are colored by her memories . 
for these first years are the most impressionable (nothing 
that happens after we are twelve matters very much).’’ 

When he was seven, his brother, David, 14, was killed 
accidentally. David was a bright, industrious, promising 
boy, intended for the ministry. His mother was inordinate- 
ly proud of him, named him for her own brother, and had 
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invested an unusual maternal hope and confidence in him. He 
was knocked down by a friend while ice-skating and died of 
a cerebral fracture. The mother never recovered from the 
loss of this son and the remainder of James Barrie’s life was 
spent in trying to replace a dead brother, who became an 
eternal, ghostly rival for the affection of the mother. 

Barrie describes David briefly in MARGARET OGILVY, 
the biographical portrait of his mother, but he is almost 
laconic about his older brother and since Barrie was seven 
at the time of David’s death, his seanty memory of his brother 
must have resulted from strenuous repression, for children 
are emotionally ancient by seven. He describes David as his 
mother’s son but not as his brother: ‘‘She had a son who 
was far away at school. I remember very little about him, 
only that he was a merry-faced boy who ran like a squirrel 
up a tree and shook cherries into my lap.’’ 

He remembered the searing effect of David’s death on 
his mother’s life, and describes his mother’s grief in a poign- 
ant and sorrowful portrait. He recalls in MARGARET 
OGILVY how her indelible sadness remained with him 
throughout life: ‘‘The sister told me to go ben to my mother 
and say to her that she still had another boy. I went ben 
excitedly, but the room was dark, and when I heard the door 
shut and no sound come from the bed I was afraid, and I 
stood still. I suppose I was breathing hard, or perhaps I 
was crying, for after a time I heard a listless voice that had 
never been listless before say, ‘Is that you?’ I think the 
tone hurt me, for I made no answer, and then the voice said 
more anxiously, ‘Is that you?’ again. I thought it was the 
dead boy she was speaking to, and I said in a little lonely 
voice, ‘No, it’s no him, it’s just me.’ Then I heard a ery, 
and my mother turned in bed, and though it was dark I 
knew that she was holding out her arms.’’ Similar scenes 
are recreated throughout his writing, in the relationship be- 
tween Peter Pan and Wendy, in SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 
and TOMMY AND GRIZELDA, for Barrie’s ideal of love 
remained a romanticized relationship between a mother and 
son. In his deseription of his mother’s behavior after his 
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brother’s death, Barrie says that at the end of six years she 
was ‘“‘the woman who came suddenly into view when they 
were at an end,’’ as though he gained his mother’s love only 
after his brother’s death. The enormous, guilt-laden joy 
which he felt when his brother died must have oppressed 
him unconsciously for the remainder of his life. 

Loneliness remained in the boy for he did not expect 
to be loved so much as a brother toward whom he felt hostile 
and jealous: ‘‘At first, they say, I was often jealous, stop- 
ping her fond memories with the ery, ‘Do you mind nothing 
about me?’ But that did not last; its place was taken by 
an intense desire to become so like him that even my mother 
should not see the difference, and many and artful were the 
questions | put to that end. Then I practiced in secret, but 
after a whole week had passed I was still rather like myself.’’ 
He imitated his brother’s gestures, and on one occasion 
dressed in his brother’s clothing, to surprise his mother but 
she was so startled that she burst into tears. He tried to 
entertain his mother, to make her laugh, a role which he 
assumed at seven, but repeated endlessly in his essays, in 
his plays, at dinner parties where friends were amused and 
enchanted by his performances, during innumerable public 
speeches, and in his daily life. His alternating depressions 
and black moods were the other side of the coin: emotions 
which he experienced early as a small, frightened, lonely 
boy, calling to his mother in the dark; expecting that she 
wept because he was not another. 

He describes in MARGARET OGILVY his attempts to 
please his mother and to interpose himself between her and 
his dead brother: ‘‘After that I sat a great deal in her bed 
trying to make her forget him, which was my crafty way of 
playing physician, and if I saw anyone out of doors do 
something that made the others laugh, | immediately hastened 
to that dark room and did it before her.’’ Sentimental Tom- 
my attempted to solve his difficulties in a similar manner: 
‘*For most conspicuous of his traits was the faculty of step- 
ping into other people’s shoes and remaining there until he 


became someone else.’’ 
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His mother became his first teacher and both were fond 
of stories, which they often read to each other. The tales 
which she first told him of her childhood became the basis 
for the stories through which he first gained fame in his 
novel AN AULD LIGHT IDYLL. The unconscious influence 
of her stories persisted throughout his life and he explained 
his choice of subject matter by referring to his memories 
of his mother: ‘‘The reason my books deal with the past 
instead of with the life I myself have known is simply this, 
that I soon grow tired of writing tales unless I can see a 
little girl, of whom my mother has told me, wandering con- 
fidently through the pages. Such a grip has her memory 
of her girlhood had upon me since I was a boy of six.’’ In 
his writing, he seems to have tried to join his mother in her 
childhood and one of his biographers, Denis Mackail, in 
BARRIE: THE STORY OF J.M.B. realized Barrie’s mo- 
tive without considering the unconscious meaning of the 
solution: ‘‘The period of his mother’s childhood became 
as real as—and sometimes even more real than—his own. 
There are moments, just as the spell is broken, when he truth- 
fully doesn’t quite know whether he is her contemporary or 
not.”” When Barrie wrote THE GREENWOOD HAT he 
also realized that the boundaries between fact and fancy 
were blurred for he says he once thought of giving the book 
a sub-title: ‘Memories and Fancies’, the fancies (in larg- 
er type) being the old articles, and the memories my com- 
ments on them. I abandoned the idea, not being always cer- 
tain . . . where the memories became fancies and the fancies 


memories.’ 

Margaret Ogilvy’s father was a stone-mason and her 
mother died when Margaret was eight years old. Her brother, 
David, five, beeame her responsibility as little mother for the 
family. 

It is doubtful that any young girl responded to in- 
creased responsibility at the age of eight with unlimited joy 
but the description of his mother as a child conforms with 
Barrie’s unconscious phantasy of her role as a child-mother 
rather than to the facts of her life, which are unknown 
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except as imagined in the rosy prose of her son. Margaret 
Ogilvy seems to have become a guilt-ridden adult, unable 
to enjoy pleasure: ‘‘She had discovered that work is the 
best fun after all, and I learned it in time, but have my 
lapses, and so had she.’’ His mother was ‘‘a great reader’’, 
Barrie says: ‘‘I have seen her reading other books early 
in the day, but never without a guilty look on her face, for 
she thought reading was scarce respectable until night had 
eome.’’ Although Barrie’s fondest memory of his mothr 
was of her ‘‘carrying her father’s dinner in a flaggon’’ she 
was indifferent to food and an abstemious mother. 

James M. Barrie continued ‘‘playing in secret’’ to the 
end of his life and solved the dilemma of growing up by 
remaining an emotional child. His unconscious motive seems 
to have been to join his mother in her childhood, which would 
enable him to displace his brothers and sister, as well as his 
father, and to remain in childhood with his young mother, 
the major theme of PETER PAN, for Wendy is the mother 
of lost boys. Boys usually long to become the hero; to defeat 
their fathers by becoming strong and powerful, but Barrie 
reversed this wish and attempted to remain ‘‘the happy 
boy’’. Barrie postponed his maturation by this mechanism 
but also denied that Margaret Ogilvy had aged and become 
his mother. Passive, regressive defiance of the reality of 
growing up made it unnecessary to live in open defiance of 
the father. Barrie escaped the requirement of overt rebellion 
by running back toward the illusory happiness of childhood. 

This psychological device enabled him to deny that his 
mother, whom he prefers to remember as ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy’’ 
rather than as Mrs. David Barrie, was the mother of other 
children and in PETER AND WENDY he realized that af- 
ter two he would have to grow up, the age at which his 
mother conceived the sister who was to replace him. His 
description of this period in a child’s life is sad and wistful: 
‘*All children, except one, grow up. They soon know that 
they will grow up, and the way Wendy knew was this. One 
day when she was two years old, she was playing in a gar- 
den .... Mrs. Darling put her hand to her heart and cried: 
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‘Oh, why can’t you remain like this forever! ....’ hence- 
forth Wendy knew that she must grow up. You always 
know after you are two. Two is the beginning of the end.’’ 
Wendy also realized that it would displease her mother if 
she grew up; her mother loved her as a baby, which provided 
an additional incentive for the young child to postpone ma-- 
turation, and to enjoy a lifetime of immaturity. 

In PORTRAIT OF BARRIE, Cynthia Asquith feels 
that Barrie’s estimations of himself are unreliable and with 
chilly disapproval she dismisses the assumption that he may 
be the boy he wrote about. Her description of his photo- 
graph, taken when he was seven, emphasizes that his face 
was adult and sober. ‘‘In that tiny Kirriemuir cottage 
where Barrie was born, it had been, by a strange inversion 
of the laws of nature, not the mother, but the infant son, 
who had ceaselessly strained, plotted, contrived to make 
and keep, the other happy; .... from earliest infancy he 
had been contrained to play on his emotions, . . . to dis- 
tract, console and amuse the mother, who never for one 
moment allowed him to forget her grief for her adored elder 
son.’’ James Barrie may not have realized the awful re- 
quirements of his mother’s love in infancy but he tells us 
that he learned it at seven and in MARGARET OGILVY he 
realized that the role of mother and child had been reversed. 
He described himself in MARGARET OGILVY as ‘‘Her 
Maid of All Work’’ and his school-boy response to girls was 
maternal ; ‘‘you wanted all at once to take care of them.”’ 

Sir James M. Barrie, Bart., realized the truth at sixty 
when he entered his personal diagnosis in a notebook, ob- 
serving wistfully and sadly: ‘‘The Man Who Couldn’t Grow 
Up or The Old Age of Peter.’’ He was even more explicit 
two years later, by which time it was much too late to escape, 
for Peter Pan could no longer be denied: ‘‘It is as if long 
after writing ‘P. Pan’ its true meaning came to me. Desper- 
ate attempts to grow up but can’t.’’ He had known it since 
he was two. 

The inconsistencies of James M. Barrie’s character are 
psychologically consistent although apparently contradictory. 
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He seems to have become preoccupied with death, sorrow, 
unhappiness and pain quite early in life. Many of his per- 
sonality traits were apparent prior to the death of his brother 
and his earlier sorrows were probably felt before his brother 
died, for he realized that ‘‘Two is the beginning of the end.”’ 
He was displaced by a sister at three, and he says in PETER 
AND WENDY that ‘‘All children, except one, grow up.”’ 
James M. Barrie, masquerading as the great exception, Peter 
Pan, hoped to displace his young sister through boyhood 
and eternal dependency. He could defeat the baby by be- 
coming more dependent than she; more of a baby than the 
baby. 

In the first version of PETER PAN, Mrs. Darling re- 
monstrates: ‘‘But Peter, won’t you ever do anything use- 
ful?’’ Peter answers: ‘‘Don’t want to be useful. But I’ll 
be good to the dead babies. I shall come and sing gaily to 
them when the bell tolls; and they won’t be frightened. I 
shall dance by their little graves and they will clap their 
hands to me and ery, ‘Do it again, Peter do it again’, for 
they know I’m funny and it’s the funny things they like.’’ 
Later, when Wendy is willing to go with Peter to Never- 
Never Land, he asks her, ‘‘ But what as, Wendy, what as?’’ 
She replies: ‘‘As your mother. Oh, Peter, how I wish I 
could take you up and squdge you.’’ They discover that a 
baby has been born, ‘‘a fairy and a girl’’, to which Peter 
protests: ‘‘You won’t bother much with me now.’’ Wendy 
consoles him with the promise that even the baby will grow 
up and become a mother to him: ‘‘Yes, darling, it’s for you 
I want her. You see, you will always be young, but I shall 
grow old and die, and then she will be here to be a mother 
to you.’’ In this primitive, childish, inverted logic, women 
bear daughters to provide mothers for their young sons; sis- 
ters do not exist; and, ‘‘all children, except one, grow up’”’; 
the son has again changed places with someone else through 
a denial of time, age, and logic; his infant sister will some 
day become his mother; death and age are cheated by ‘‘the 
boy who wouldn’t grow up.”’ 

These psychological devices become the central themes 
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in SENTIMENTAL TOMMY and TOMMY AND GRIZEL, 
which are recognized as autobiographical by James Barrie’s 
biographers. However, the unconscious motivation is illus- 
trated best when the novels are compared with the psycho- 
logical and emotional experiences of the author during his 
childhood and young manhood. James Barrie’s life seems 
to have become an atonement to his mother, to his sister, and 
to his dead brother. Unconscious guilt deprived him of a 
frank enjoyment of success; a success achieved at the expense 
of those he sought to overcome in his battle for his mother’s 
love. If it is true that the daydreams of children are both 
‘‘erotic and ambitious’’, James Barrie seems to have been 
born striving for he wrote relentlessly. He often substituted 
work and writing for reality in an imitation of his mother 
who was also a devoted toiler. He describes the unconscious 
values of work for him in THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
STORY: ‘‘Ah, work, work, there is nothing like it. Work 
is the only woman for me!’’ Barrie’s acceptance of the joy 
of work was not so evident during his school years which 
were punctuated by homesickness, colds, and headaches which 
imitated his mother’s migraine. He also worried that he 
might not fulfill his ambitious boyhood pledge to his mother. 

Barrie was compelled to write in an attempt to ease the 
intense inner pressure which assailed him. He was alter- 
nately productive and sterile; active and immobilized, usual- 
ly with intense, silent, moody depression, often accompanied 
by bouts of migraine, indigestion and bronchitis. Barrie 
was impelled unconsciously to write and the themes which 
persist year after year in his writings could not be abandoned 
after they were rejected but reappeared in his later writ- 
ings. His thoughts and ideas were not of equal value and 
yet he hoarded and saved them. 

His mother is ever present and he tells us this is true 
in MARGARET OGILVY, in the chapter titled, ‘‘My Hero- 
ine’’. He pretends that his mother is speaking when he 
says: ‘* ... he tries to keep me out, but canna’; it’s more 
than he ean do.’’ His family understood this and in his later 
writing his mother enjoyed finding herself disguised in the 
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pages of her son’s stories. He says of THE LITTLE MIN- 
ISTER: ‘‘She was not meant to be you when I began. 
Mother, what a way you have of coming creeping in.’’ He 
felt unable to resist her intrusion and yet it was the uncon- 
scious affection of the son which cast every woman in the 
role of his mother, however much he wished to blame her 
for her insinuation into his life. His hero, Gavin Dishart, 
is a bachelor who lives with his mother. He is twenty-one 
years of age, the age of his mother’s marriage, and the fa- 
ther of the little minister, Adam, was drowned on Gavin’s 
fourth birthday, at which time the son promised his mother: 
‘*Never mind, Mother; I[’ll be a man to you now, and I'l! need 
breeks for the burial.’’ His boyish promise is reminiscent 
of the pledge which the author made to his mother at the 
time of the death of his brother, David: ‘‘Wait, ’til I’m 
a man and you’ll never have reason for greeting again.’’ 

The symbolism expressed in the writing of James Barrie 
seems to be confirmed by the repetitious names, themes, and 
situations he wrote about. His idealized mother was repre- 
sented in his heroines and Barrie is usually the thinly dis- 
guised cleric (The Little Minister), soldier, (The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals), author, (The Professor’s Love Story), 
adventurer (The Admirable Crichton), sprite (Peter Pan), 
or boy-hero (The Boy David). 

Peter Pan exhorts Wendy to think beautiful thoughts, 
which becomes the magic that enables children to fly. Fly- 
ing became an important symbol for loving and Peter Pan 
escaped by flying away into a world which he gained by 
thinking beautiful thoughts. Tommy Sandys was unfamiliar 
with loving and when Grizel asked him, ‘‘Do you mean that 
you don’t love me?’’, he answered her in this way: ‘‘I was 
given wings, I think but I am never to know that I have 
left the earth until I come flop upon it with an arrow 
through them. I crawl and wriggle here, and yet—he 
laughed harshly—lI believe I am rather a fine fellow when 
I am flying.’’ Sentimental Tommy and Peter Pan were 
afraid to become men and each flew away from the require- 
ments of masculinity by assuming the role of an innocent 
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boy. Tommy wished to love, depreciated himself in the role 
of lover, and rejected Grizel by saying: ‘‘No, it is delicious 
to pick one’s self out of the mud, especially when you find 
it is a baby you are picking up, instead of a brute. AmIa 
baby only, Grizel?’’ 

When Tommy was faced with the inevitable maturation 
of Grizel and her womanly sexuality, he escaped by denying 
his masculinity and refused to accept the role expected of 
him by women. The threat was too great and his fear of 
castration, ridicule, and defeat required him to cling to an 
imaginary happiness which he imagined could be achieved 
in eternal boyhood. Sentimental Tommy’s solution resolved 
the dilemma which he shared with his author: ‘‘The more 
she loves the bigger he grows, but in an ecstasy he could put 
her in his pocket. Had not Tommy taught her this? His 
little one, his child. Perhaps he really had loved her in 
the days when they both made believe that she was infantile; 
but soon she had shown with fatal clearness that she was not. 
Instead of needing to be taken care of, she had obviously 
wanted to take care of him: their positions were reversed. 
Perhaps, said Grizel to herself, I should have been a man.”’ 
If the woman would not become a man and care for the boy, 
only one solution remained, and in the next pages of the 
book, TOMMY AND GRIZEL, Barrie finds a solution for 


the beleaguered Tommy: free again, free to go 
out into the world and play as if it were but a larger den. 
Ah, if only Tommy could have remained a boy.”’ 

Barrie’s heroines understood the sentimental hero’s in- 
ability to love, and showed a tolerant acceptance of his 
wishes, which reflected the deeper wishes of his creator, twin- 
brother to Tommy Sandys. Faced with the dilemma of 
loving, women promise to release men to play. 

Tommy Sandys and James Barrie accepted women as 
mothers, although neither felt women were reliable in their 
intentions. When Tommy is reunited with Grizel after he 
had deserted her he tells Grizel of his love and of his fear 
of rejection: ‘‘There was always something of the mother 
in your love, Grizel; but for that you would never have 
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borne with me so long. A mother, they say, can never forget 


her boy—oh, Grizel, is it true? ..... I have come back. 
Am I to be sent away?’’ Grizel decides that Tommy cannot 
love her for: ‘‘He was a boy only .... And boys cannot 


love. Oh, who would be so cruel as to ask a boy to love?’’ 
Grizel understood that Tommy would love her if he could 
do so, but he is again reprieved from the requirement of 
growing up. He is permitted to remain in narcissistic isola- 
tion by the tolerant heroine and mother, Grizel. ‘‘I cannot 
wonder that Grizel loved him. I am his slave myself; I 
see that all that was wrong with Tommy was that he could 
not always be a boy.’’ When Tommy achieved boyhood 
again for himself ‘‘he was very, very happy for he was at 
play again. He was a boy, and all the ladies were girls.’’ 
After Tommy realized that he was ‘‘complete in himself’’, 
he decided to write his new book, a book written repeatedly 
with such success by James M. Barrie: ‘‘The new book, 
of course, was ‘The Wandering Child’... The moment 
he conceived the idea . . . he knew it was the idea for him.’’ 

The repetition of the idea became monotonous in the 
writing of James Barrie and in THE LITTLE WHITE 
BIRD, which anticipated the later episodes of PETER PAN, 
Peter learns that mothers are not always reliable: ‘‘The 
window was wide open, just as he knew it would be, and in 
he fluttered, and there was his mother lying asleep. . . . She 
lay with her head on her hand, and the hollow in the pillow 
was like a nest lined with her brown wavy hair. . . . One 
of her arms moved as if it wanted to go round something, 
and he knew what it wanted to go round.’’ However, in 
THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD, Peter learns of his mother’s 
love for his brother, which seems to have been one of the 
sources of James M. Barrie’s hostility for children, although 
consciously he believed he loved them: ‘‘But the window 
was closed and there were bars on it, and peering inside he 
saw his mother sleeping peacefully with her arm around an- 
other little boy. Peter called, ‘Mother! Mother!’ but she 
heard him not.’’ 

Despite his sentimentality toward mothers and women, 
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they are imagined as inimical to the happiness of men: ‘‘A 
child! In that short year she had made him entirely de- 
pendent on her... their first deliberate act is to make 
their husband helpless.”’ 

The symbol of the mother, the nest, and hair is repeated 
toward the end of the story: ‘‘ ‘They shan’t have my fur,’ 
she said sharply. ‘No’, he said, still fondling it, however. 
‘No! Oh, Maggie,’ he said rapturously, ‘do you know why 
I love you? It is because you are like a beautiful nest.’ 
Somehow this made her uneasy.’’ Apparently the author 
is also somewhat discomfitted and his associations of hair, 
women, wool, and sheep are confessed in another passage 
from THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD when he describes the 
shearing of the sheep; a memory which he must have retained 
from earlier days in Scotland in a town famous for the weav- 
ing of woolens: ‘‘Another startling moment is when the 
man turns back the grimy wool from the sheep’s shoulders 
and they look suddenly like ladies in the stalls of a theatre.’’ 
Throughout the story, his ambivalence toward women is 
clearly shown, for they are desirable as mothers although ob- 
jectionable as women. 

His biographer is aware of this characteristic in James 
Barrie and describes him at thirty years of age: ‘‘He has 
quantities of friends, quantities of acquaintances, and is 
perpetually bewildering both. ... Yet the chinks in his 
armour seem manifest, and the widest of all—so wide that 
only he can allude to it, and only then when he is pretending 
to write of someone else—is a susceptibility to beauty in 
women which never ceases and never leaves him alone. He 
idealizes it, is always seeking it and dreaming of it, like a 
lovesick boy. The thought of marriage haunts and repels 
him; fascinates him and frightens him; for he wants to love 
both passionately and purely, but how is he to do that when 
women, it seems, must always be pure when he wants to be 
passionate, or sometimes—which is worse still—passionate 
when he wants them to be pure? Fits of another kind of 
disgust come over him, and though he knows how easily he 
ean charm them, he speaks of them cynically or writes as if 
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there were something about him which makes them despise 
him at sight.’’ 

It was at this time that he met Mary Ansell, later to 
become Mrs. James M. Barrie, after considerable vacillation, 
postponement, and elusiveness on the part of the future hus- 
band. She was a pretty, small, quick-witted, determined, 
ambitious actress whose father was dead. Her mother was 
proud of her pretty daughter, not particularly sympathetic 
with her as a child, and apparently James Barrie did not 
like the mother, an unusual reaction for him. The descrip- 
tion of their courtship in Barrie’s biography shows how 
Barrie ‘‘pursued and still withdrew’’: Miss Ansell appar- 
ently was somewhat like James Barrie: teasing, intelligent, 
impudent, and independent, for she had invested money 
in a touring stock company in order to insure herself an op- 
portunity to act. After he insisted that she be given the 
role of ingenue in WALKER, LONDON it was assumed that 
they were engaged although Barrie had not proposed to her 
and the death of James Winter intervened to give him a 
further reason for delaying their engagement and marriage. 

Margaret Barrie, three years younger than her brother, 
was the other member of the family who played so decisive 
a role in the life of James Barrie. She often appeared in his 
stories as a younger shadow of the beloved mother with whom 
she shared a name. She was also the younger sister who dis- 
placed Jamie in the affection of his mother, robbed him of 
his babyhood, but also received from him a _ pathological 
loyalty and guilty devotion. Margaret had become engaged 
to James Winter, a young clergyman and ‘‘little minister’’, 
who became for Margaret Ogilvy what her dead son, David, 
might have achieved if he had lived. Barrie gave a horse to 
Winter as an engagement gift and while riding, he was 
thrown and died. Barrie reacted with guilt and remorse, 
assumed full responsibility for his sister, postponed his en- 
gagement, and lived in seclusion with Margaret until she 
recovered from her grief. He pledged undying devotion to 
her, as he had done earlier to his mother, and his biographer 
describes Barrie’s reaction: ‘‘So Maggie remained complete- 
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ly prostrated, her brother crept in and sat by her, and present- 
ly he began telling her all that he would do. In the first 
place the tragedy was entirely his fault, for it was he who 
had made it possible for the unfortunate bridegroom to be 
on a horse at all. In the second place, his guilt having been 
definitely established, he would expiate it by taking entire 
charge of her for the rest of his life, by never leaving her, 
by protecting her, and cherishing her, and always putting 
her first.’’ Barrie’s grovelling self-abnegation is apparent 
and also his unconscious intention. He was engaged also 
and the death of his future brother-in-law enabled him to 
postpone a marriage which he feared would destroy his un- 
conscious loyalty to his mother; he transferred the obligation 
to his sister; he reacted as if he had murdered both James 
Winter and his brother David. He pledged eternal loyalty 
to his sister, as he had done when his brother died, and by 
forfeiting his own marriage he remained faithful to the other 
Margaret who dominated his life. 

Prior to James Winter’s death, Barrie had planned to 
write a new novel, and in his notes he shows that he intended 
unconsciously to escape from marriage by fleeing to his sister, 
who was also his young mother. The death of James Winter 
provided the delay which he had anticipated in his notebook: 
‘*First act in his London study—NSister in Scotland—he is 
in woe, can’t work, gets doctor, who at first thinks it is a 
malady—Then sees B. is in love. Horror of B.—B. gasps 
‘with whom?’ He has no idea, and doctor though guesses it 
is A, won’t tell—alarm of b, change of life, etc, packs to go 
off to sister to fly from this woman, whoever she is (must 
be in London as he worked well in Scotland). He takes A 
with him, and exeunt, leaving doctor ‘wondering how it 
will end’, and chuckling (curtain). Audience sees A loves 
him and that it is she he loves.’’ It is the theme of THE 
PROFESSOR’S LOVE STORY, by which time ‘‘B’’ has 
become James M. Barrie, the professor with bronchitis, ‘‘suf- 
fering from a severe disinclination to work’’, ‘‘the hardest 
worker in London’’, who was also ‘‘the last chapter of his 
great book.’’ During his vacations the professor lived ‘‘on 
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quietly in the cottage that used to be his father’s,’’ confess- 
ing that work had become ‘‘the only woman for me.’’ Fol- 
lowing the death of James Winter, Barrie confessed that he 
wrote, ‘‘Te keep myself from thinking.’’ 

James M. Barrie’s love story is not so simply and dra- 
matically concluded as the professor’s love story and his 
wooing of Mary Ansell was marked by vacillation, hesitation, 
and doubt. During the time that he courted her he was writ- 
ing SENTIMENTAL TOMMY and TOMMY AND GRIZEL 
which describe his indecision and his ambivalent feelings 
toward women, his fear of them, and his preference for the 
untrammeled freedom of boyhood. 

Although Barrie wrote to keep himself from thinking 
during this period, fancied madness as an escape from his 
intolerable realities, and titled a dream of madness ‘‘ A Warn- 
ing’’, he did not entirely escape his fears. He returned to 
London to work incessantly although ill with headaches and 
bronchial colds. During a trip to Scotland, he became seri- 
ously ill with ‘‘a mixture of nervous breakdown and bron- 
chitis.’’ 

His sister finally married the brother of her dead fiance, 
a marriage which may have been arranged by Barrie, and 
he was now free to marry Mary Ansell. He continued to 
vacillate, resisted the announcement of the engagement, and 
stipulated that it should be broken if his mother did not 
approve of either the marriage or Mary Ansell. During a 
visit to his home, he lay down while walking, caught a cold, 
and was ill for several weeks with pneumonia and pleurisy. 
It seemed for a time that he might die but Mary Ansell 
nursed him back to health following the shock of the public 
announcement of their engagement. At the time of their 
marriage, Barrie was still recovering from his illness and 
left for his honeymoon a convalescent. After a trip to 
Switzerland, Mr. and Mrs. James M. Barrie lived in tem- 
porary lodgings, visited relatives, and eventually moved 
into their own home after having been married for a year. 

Margaret Ogilvy’s possessive dominion of her children 
was expresed most destructively in the devotion which she 
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required of her daughter, Jane Ann, who sacrificed her life 
to the jealous care of her mother. She nursed her when 
she became ill, slept in the same bed with her at night, and 
was separated from her mother only by death. Barrie de- 
scribed her in MARGARET OGILVY as jealous of the role 
which she played in the mother’s life. The sister’s behavior 
also reminded Barrie that he could never win his mother en- 
tirely for himself, however much he tried to woo her in his 
writings and by his behavior. He depreciated his importance 
and Peter Pan reassured Wendy that: ‘‘One girl is worth 
more than twenty boys.”’ 

Jane Ann Barrie died a year after her brother’s mar- 
riage and two days later Barrie’s mother died, just before 
her seventy-sixth birthday. He reacted with grief, depres- 
sion, despair and during the following year wrote MAR- 
GARET OGILVY, an emotional, idealized, literary portrait 
of his mother. His marriage seems to have become quiet 
and serene, with one exception; there were no children, with 
no prospect of conception despite medical consultation. Bar- 
rie said that he had never read what he had written once he 
was done with it and that he never read MARGARET 
OGILVY again, after he had purged himself of his memories, 
although he composed it with tears streaming down his face. 
His biographer noticed one significant omission in the roman- 
tic story told by the bereaved and sentimental son: ‘‘ Not 
once, in forty-five thousand words of intimate self revela- 
tion, does he hint that he ever became a husband as well as 
a son.’’ 

James Barrie’s acquaintance with the boys for whom 
he wrote PETER PAN began during the time he and his 
wife walked daily in Kensington Gardens. The boys were 
the children of Arthur Llewelyn Davies, struggling barrister, 
and Sylvia du Maurier Davies, whose family was famous in 
the theatre and literary world. In TOMMY AND GRIZEL, 
Barrie revised the description of Grizel to conform with 
the physical description of Sylvia Davies, for he found in 
her the shadowy image of Margaret Ogilvy; a strong, desexu- 
alized, phallic mother: ‘‘94. Revise. G’s nose tip-tilted 
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(really more as if the point cut off). She is a square-shoul- 
dered woman who will look glorious as a mother (so I think 
of her now, always so). A woman to confide in (no sex in 
this, we feel it in man or woman). All secrets of woman- 
hood you felt behind those calm eyes and courage to face 
them. A woman to lean on in trouble.’’ The two families 
became friendly and during walks, Barrie began to invent 
the story of Peter Pan. In the dedication to the play, writ- 
ten twenty-four years later, Barrie says: ‘‘I made Peter by 
rubbing the five of you violently together as savages with two 
sticks produce a flame.’’ James Barrie’s love for the five 
boys may have been increased by the fact that he and his 
wife were childless, and after the death of the boys’ parents, 
he stood in loco-parentis to the boys. During the time that 
he knew them, the symbolic loss of his brother was repeated 
in the death of Michael Davies, drowned at Oxford; a blow 
from which Barrie never recovered and which hastened his 
death. 

PETER PAN, the most famous of Barrie’s plays, is a 
composite of the familiar themes which he employed in his 
other plays and stories. He invested an enormous amount of 
time and energy in the writing and made so many as five 
hundred notes in one series of entries in his notebooks with 
another five hundred among the scattered pages of his memo- 
randa. PETER PAN became famous after the first produc- 
tion and is still a perennial favorite in the theatre of the 
United States and Great Britain. He first told the story to 
the Davies children, one of whom was named Peter. Pan 
is the god of the woods, who rode a goat and played his 
pipes ; the impish, teasing, ever-youthful god of sexuality and 
springtime. The title was first ‘‘Peter and Wendy’’, changed 
to ‘‘The Great White Father’’ when first shown to Charles 
Frohman, the producer, to become later, ‘‘Anon-A Play”’ 
when it was finally typed. The youthful boy who never grew 
up was persistent in the phantasies and writings of James 
Barrie and Wendy became the dual representation of his 
mother and sister, each of whom shared a name with Mar- 
garet Henley, daughter of W. E. Henley, who inspired the 
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name of Wendy: ‘‘I got the name of Wendy from her for 
one of my characters—it was the nearest she could reach to 
ealling me Friend.’’ 

Although James M. Barrie is famous as the author of 
PETER PAN, his two autobiographical novels, SENTI- 
MENTAL TOMMY and TOMMY AND GRIZEL, became 
the clearest descriptions of his basic character. These books 
were written during the time he first met Mary Ansell, oc- 
eupied him during the time that he was wooing her, and 
extended into the period of their honeymoon and marriage. 
Barrie dedicated SENTIMENTAL TOMMY to his wife. In 
these novels, he described his childhood and youth as well 
as his ambivalence and indecision about love and marriage. 
The personal nature of these books is immediately apparent 
and while they are uninteresting as novels today, they pro- 
vide many clues for an understanding of the tortured, un- 
conscious motives expressed in the creative writing of James 
sarrie. 

Tommy Sandys, an obedient, fatherless child, lives with 
an orally frustrating young mother who has taught him to 
deny hunger when offered food by others, so Tommy was 
always ‘‘declining offers before they were made. . . ‘‘My 
mother says I ain’t hungry.’ ’’ When his baby sister was 
born, Tommy planned to shove her out the window since he 
feared ‘‘his old gal would care for him no more.’’ He ex- 
pressed a rage toward women which characterized his later 
behavior for he showed a ‘‘remarkable indifference to female 
society’’. Tommy scorned the sympathy of women although 
he desired it intensely, for he felt they gloated over the un- 
happiness they caused men. Tommy’s mother understood his 
rage and guessed that he ‘‘stayed away through jealousy of 
his sister’’ but when she coaxed him to look at the baby ‘‘he 
shrank from the ordeal, erying, ‘No, no, keep her covered 
up’.’’ Tommy phantasied he and his mother could abandon 
the baby and when he tells his mother he fears the loss of her 
love, she reassures him that she will never love the baby as 
she had loved Tommy. 

Tommy’s mother was mysterious about her past and he 
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remembered his childhood dimly, although he imagined he 
would find happiness there if he could return. ‘‘So does 
the child we once were play hide and seek with us among the 
mists of infancy, until one day he trips and falls into the 
daylight. . . . It is the birth of self-consciousness.’’ Barrie 
was also describing the shock he felt when his sister was born 
for he and Tommy were forced to abandon infantile de- 
pendency by their mother’s pregnancy, by their sister’s birth, 
and by their awareness of a father’s sexual interest in their 
mothers. 

Tommy slept in his mother’s bed the night his sister was 
born and woke once fearing ‘‘his father should kick him’’. 
He also remembered his father’s death and how his mother: 
‘‘eovered her face with her hands, and he must have thought 
she was crying for he tried to comfort her’’. However, the 
son was surprised to see his mother go ‘‘on tiptoe to the bed, 
and looked intently at her husband, and then she clapped 
her hands joyously three times’’. This unusual reaction by 
a young widow is never explained and no reason is given why 
either Tommy or James M. Barrie imagined the death of a 
father as a joyful scene. 

Tommy’s memories of his father were meagre and al- 
though he had been dead for only six months he could never 
recall him in memory. ‘‘Yet he had a face. It sometimes 
pressed Tommy’s face against it in order to hurt him, which 
it could do, being all short needles at the chin.’’ Tommy’s 
friend’s father beat him ‘‘with a dog-collar; and that was 
how Shovel lost his eye’’. Tommy saw a little girl’s father 
sitting in a library and ‘‘raised his arm instinctively to pro- 
tect his face, this being the kind of man who couid hit hard’’. 
The man’s legs were wrapped in a blanket and Tommy feared 
it ‘‘might blow open and show that the man also ended at 
the waist’’. Tommy’s wish became father to the thought for 
a crippled, truneated father could not pursue and destroy 
the small, defenseless boy, nor blind him, nor kick him for 
sleeping in his mother’s bed. 

Neither James Barrie nor Tommy Sandy ever recovered 
from the birth of his sister so each of them imagined his sister 
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became a mother and each buried his resentment in an ex- 
cessive devotion to a younger sister. In the chapter ‘‘The 
Boy With Two Mothers’’ Tommy scolds Elspeth, threatening 
never to love her again, until ‘‘two motherly little arms gave 
him the embrace they wanted to withhold’’. 

Sexual roles often are confused in the plays and stories 
of James Barrie, as in SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. His 
mother worked as an attendant and seamstress in a dancing 
school and Tommy fell in love with the girls there, although 
they were young women and not his age. ‘‘Bob was his fa- 
vorite among the dancing girls, and she—or should it be he ?— 
the odd thing about these girls was that a number of them 
were really boys—or at least were boys at Christmas-time, 
which seemed to Tommy to be even stranger than if they 
had been boys all the year round.”’ 

Barrie’s most famous character, Peter Pan, is not a boy 
but a girl masquerading as a boy. One critic, the acidulous 
Max Beerbohm, realized this in his review of PETER PAN: 
‘‘Undoubtedly, Peter Pan is the best thing he has done... . 
for here he has stripped off from himself the last flimsy rem- 
nants of a pretence to maturity. . . . Mr. Barrie is not that 
rare creature, a man of genius. He is something even more 
rare—a child who, by some divine grace, can express through 
an artistic medium the childishness that is in him... . Mr. 
Barrie has never grown up. He is still a child, absolutely. 
But some fairy once waved a wand over him, and changed 
him from a dear little boy into a dear little girl. Some critics 
have wondered why among the characters in PETER PAN 
appeared a dear little girl, named in the programme ‘‘Liza 
(the Author of the play)’’. Now they know. Mr. Barrie 
was just ‘playing at symbolists’.’’ 

Grizel, introduced in the story after the death of Tom- 
my’s mother, is fatherless, and lives with her shy, crazed, 
beautiful mother characterized as ‘‘The Painted Lady’’. 
Despite the implication of immorality in this designation, 
she is a mother who is also a child. Tommy ‘‘thought she 
could become a girl again by merely shortening her frock’’ 
while Grizel ‘‘would have looked a little woman had she let 
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her frock down’’. The mother-child relationship is again 
reversed in the concern which Grizel shows for her mother 
who ‘‘clung to her child in a way pitiful to see. She was on 
Grizel’s knee now. ... .’’ 

The personal origins of SENTIMENTAL TOMMY are 
also found in TOMMY AND GRIZEL, for the novel opens 
with Tommy’s arrival in London, intent on becoming an 
author, accompanied by Elspeth, his sister and young mother- 
substitute. Tommy identifies himself as a confirmed mys- 
oginist in the first pages of the novel: ‘‘Punishment sought 
him in the night when he dreamed constantly that he was 
married.’’ One of the heroes is the counterpart of James 
M. Barrie, taller, but described with the youthfulness which 
Barrie loved. He projects his narcissism into the thinking 
of all women, for he cannot understand that a man might be 
loved more than a boy: ‘‘He was tall and very slight, and 
at twenty-seven, as at twenty-one, despite the growth of a 
heavy moustache, there was a boyishness about his appear- 
ance, which is, I think, what women love in a man more than 
anything else.”’ 

The disconnected events in Barrie’s novels often seem 
unrelated and the continuity is difficult to follow for he 
strings reality, thoughts, dreams, and wishes on the single 
thread of a story while attempting to resolve in his writing 
his disconnected, unresolved unconscious tensions. He con- 
fessed that he wrote to keep himself from thinking, and 
there is a similar psychological use of writing in TOMMY 
AND GRIZEL, for Tommy wishes he were different and 
when Grizel points out that he could resist his impulses to 
write, Tommy says ‘‘That would mean giving up writing al- 
together.’’ She encourages him in this, as Barrie’s mother 
had done, and argues: ‘‘If writing makes you live in such 
an unreal world, it must do you harm.’’ In THE GREEN- 
WOOD HAT, Barrie expresses a similar attitude toward 
writing, recalling the days when he wrote anonymously: 
‘*There was my grand ambition to do things instead of writ- 
ing about them. Did I do them? No, Anon, I never did. . . 
You are right, it might have made a man of me.’’ 
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Barrie describes the death of a young man; a young 
man who wrote for a faithless woman; a young man who 
sounds suspiciously like the aspiring Barrie who wrote for 
his mother, despite her persistent disapproval of his vocation. 
eee ‘For her sake he had striven to be famous; for 
her alone had he toiled through dreary years in London, the 
goal her lap, in which he should one day place his book—a 
poor, trivial little work . . . and now she came to the edge 
of the pool and peered down at his staring eyes and laughed.’’ 

This faithless woman seems as cruel and heartless as 
Tommy Sandys’ mother, who clapped her hands with glee 
on the evening that Tommy’s father dies, for the praise which 
Tommy so insistently desires was denied him, just as James 
Barrie never succeeded in displacing either his father or 
brother in the affection of his mother, the heroine of his novels 
and the woman he wooed from seven. ‘‘But though it was 
thus that she defended Tommy when others hinted doubts, 
she had not yet said she was proud of him to the man who 
wanted most to hear it.’’ 

Tommy is priggish about sexual feelings between men 
and women and prefers to believe that women have little 
interest in men other than for their boyishness or chivalry: 
‘* |... he loathed the notion that women have a thirsty eye 
on men; when he saw them cheapening themselves before the 
sex that should hold them beyond price, he . . . would not 
let his mind dwell on the subject.’’ Tommy’s passionate 
love for Grizel was heat without sexual fire, and despite his 
persistent search for love, he was impotent to feel frank 
physical desire for Grizel: When Tommy finally achieves 
Grizel’s love, it is not love between a man and a woman, for 
her gestures were ‘‘so like her mother’s’’ and in her radi- 
ance, she became a woman whom ‘“‘love had made a child 
of. She had never been so young in the days when she was 
a little girl.’’ 

Tommy was too sentimental to love; he was too infantile ; 
he was Narcissus adoring himself in a pool of love, blinded 
by his radiance; impotent when confronted with desire: 
““He was a sentimentalist, ... . trying to be a man... 
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He did not love, but he was the perfect lover; he was the 
artist trying in a mad moment to be as well as to do.”’ 
During the time Barrie wrote these novels, he had become 
interested in Mary Ansell, whom he was to marry and divorce 
after fifteen years, and he was also caring for his sister fol- 
lowing the death of her fiance. His mother was ill and dy- 
ing which increased his unconscious tension. He was as 
vacillating and indecisive about marriage as Tommy was in 
his love for Grizel. Each feared the consummation of a 
loving relationship with women who were desirable but also 
heartless, cold, and liable to betray their loves, while the 
fate of those who loved was death: ‘‘He had not tried to 
make her love him. . . . Assuredly he did love her in his 


own way, in the only way he was capable of. . . All his feel- 
ings for her were pure. . . . He saw himself as a splendidly 


haggard creature with burning eyes standing aside while 
all the world rolled by in pursuit of the one thing needful. 
It was a river, and he must stand parched on the bank for- 
ever and ever. Should he keep that sorrowful figure a man 
or turn it into a woman? He tried a woman. She was on 
the bank now, her arms outstretched to the flood. Ah! she 
would be so glad to drink, though she must drown.’’ 

Tommy saw in Elspeth the feminine counterpart of him- 
self; the little girl he would have liked to be in order to 
escape the responsibilities of growing up: ‘‘She was always 
little Elspeth to him, for whom he had done everything since 
the beginning of her, a fairy little female counterpart of 
himself that would never have dared to grow up had he not 
always been there to show her the way, like a stronger plant 
in the same pot.”’ 

When Tommy finally realizes that Grizel loves him, he 
identifies her with his writing and exultantly wishes she had 
been his creation: ‘‘Ah, Grizel .... what a delicious book 
you are and how I wish I had written you! With every 
word you say, something within me is shouting, ‘Am I not 
a wonder!’ ’’ Tommy is not entirely happy in his success, 
however, and TOMMY AND GRIZEL closes with a maternal 
love scene in which Grizel consoles a loving and victorious 
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knight who can neither smile nor love: ‘‘She sat there croon- 
ing over him as if he were her child.’’ 

Tommy’s nickname for Grizel was ‘‘Mother’’, and yet 
he identified her with boys, as he did other of his heroines: 
‘‘There were times when she looked like a boy. Her almost 
gallant bearing, the poise of her head, her noble frankness— 
they all had something in them of a princely boy who had 
never known fear.’’ Tommy felt that women were drawn to 
men because of their ‘‘boyishness’’ but only loved them ‘‘out 
of pity when it goes. I suppose it brings back to them some 
early, beautiful stage in the world’s history when men and 
women played together without fear.’’ When James Barrie 
writes of Eden as ‘‘the beautiful stage in the world’s history 
when men and women played together’’ he means that the 
men and women were really boys and girls, for he described 
himself when he created Tommy Sandys in his own image: 
‘*Poor Tommy, he was still a boy, he was ever a boy, trying 
sometimes, as now to be a man, and always when he looked 
round he ran back to his boyhood as if he saw it holding out 
its hands to him and inviting him to come back and play. 
He was so fond of being a boy that he could not grow up. 
In a younger world, where there were only boys and girls, 
he might have been a gallant figure.”’’ 

Barrie hoped to find his young mother in boyhood for 
she had told him of ‘‘her own experiences, which convinced 
us both that we were very like each other inside.’’ However, 
he expected also to meet her as a little girl, joining her in 
childhood, and he says this in MARGARET OGILVY: ‘‘ And 
if I also live to a time when age must dim my mind and the 
past comes sweeping back like the shades of night over the 
bare road of the present, it will not, I believe, be my youth 
I shall see but hers, not a boy clinging to his mother’s skirt 
and erying, ‘ Wait till I’m a man, and you’ll lie on feathers’, 
but a little girl in a magenta frock and a white pinafore, who 
comes toward me through the long parks, singing to herself, 
and carrying her father’s dinner in a flaggon.’’ 

Barrie failed in his own marriage just as Tommy Sandys 
failed in his love of Grizel. Mrs. Barrie lived in the active, 
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distracted, nervous, moody, silent atmosphere of her hus- 
band’s personality. She walked with him in the park, dec- 
orated houses in London and in the country, waited for him 
to return from the rehearsals of his plays, from public 
speeches, the publishers, his cricket team, or his myriad 
friends. After she had exhausted the pleasures of gardening 
and enamelling, in quiet desperation she took as a lover a 
young man who was introduced into their home by Barrie. 
Barrie seems to have ignored her disaffection, for the affair 
went on for a year, and he would perhaps never have realized 
the change in his wife’s attitude toward him had not Mrs. 
Barrie been exposed by an irate servant. Barrie was dis- 
placed again by a young rival. 

He had intended once to write a ‘‘Problem Play. Hus- 
band dramatist-—wife actress’’. When he had been married 
ten years, he started making notes for a play, “‘The Tin 
Wedding’’: ‘‘They run on for six crowded pages; but it 
isn’t a very happy couple that he describes and he is hard 
on both of them. In the almost illegible pencil scrawl there 
is bitterness and disillusionment.’’ Following a divorce, Mary 
Ansell Barrie married again, seduced another time by boy- 
ish charm, for her new husband was twenty years her junior. 

However much he is ignored by his famous son, James 
Barrie’s father hovers in the background of the Barrie house- 
hold as a shadowy, stern, silent, frightening tyrant. The last 
play which Barrie wrote, THE BOY DAVID, by which time 
the author was seventy-five, is the story of the boy who slew 
the giant. The play was written for Elizabeth Bergner and 
again the boy-hero was intended to be acted by a woman. 
The scene of the play is Bethlehem, ‘‘a small place in those 
days but of a certain importance chiefly for its wool.’’ David, 
the hero, is a disappointment to his mother who says: ‘‘Some 
curse was on me when I bore you, boy.’’ Although David 
was the eighth son, he was unrecognized and unimportant 
to his family: ‘‘The seven sons of Jesse, as we are called, 
for none speaks of the eighth.’’ The mother tried to defend 
David but admits, ‘‘I know to my shame that the child is 
timid and backward. (Contemptuously) The best that can 
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be said of him is that the sheep like him.’’ David was vic- 
torious and slew the giant though none believed in his worth 
for he was a shy, timid victor who could not lift the spear 
of Goliath once he was slain. James Barrie imagined the 
spear must have been as ‘‘big as a weaver’s beam’’. In the 
final scene, David is at last able to lift the spear to his shoul- 
der and to bear it erectly and triumphantly away after bid- 
ding farewell to his beloved friend Jonathan, the son of 
King Saul. Although David is given the name of James 
Barrie’s brother, he is actually the eighth son in the family 
of Jesse, as James Barrie was the eighth child in the family. 

The father, Jesse, is unimportant in the drama and the 
small boy slays the giant which menaces the country, per- 
forming what King Saul was unable to do -with vast armies 
and superior weapons. David’s weapon was his sling, which 
he wore at his waist, but which his mother also wore around 
her neck for safekeeping when he was not using it. 

The play is written for men and boys and the friendship 
of David and Jonathan is compared with the love which 
Ruth and Esther felt for each other. In his farewell to Jon- 
athan, David speaks of his love for him in the famous biblical 
quotation: ‘‘I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; 
very pleasant has thou been unto me; thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women.’’ David of Bethle- 
hem expressed the unconscious feelings of Jamie of Kirrie- 
muir, paraphrasing the biblical veneration of the boyhood 
love of David and Jonathan. 

In THE ORIGINS OF PETER PAN, Marietta Karpe 
feels that ‘‘James Matthew Barrie finally succeeded in his 
great childhood desire to bring his mother’s darling boy, 
David, back to life’’. However, the unconscious aim of Bar- 
rie’s life was not altruism for his mother and brother. If he 
returned him to life, his brother lived only to be destroyed 
again, and the creator of PETER PAN seems to have avoided 
even this conflict by a passive, regressive defiance of his 
family. His solution is the oedipal solution of Ferdinand 
the Bull, so deftly analyzed by Dr. Martin Grotjahn in his 
book ‘‘Beyond Laughter’’: ‘‘Ferdinand denies the taboo 
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which results in the original repression and the formation of 
symbols in each human culture known to us. . . . The Oedi- 
pus situation marks the crossroads which leads from the para- 
dise of infantile wish-fulfillment to the reality of all culture 
and civilization. . . . Human tragedy begins with the child 
falling in love with the one being he is not allowed to love: 
His mother. This human tragedy is avoided by Ferdinand. 
This makes him an eternal child who lives in Paradise, but 
it makes it impossible for him to become essentially human. 
He loves his mother like a flower—and avoids the conflict 
with his father. . . . Actually Ferdinand is neither animal 
nor human. He does not reach the sexuality of a bull; he 
loves only himself... . Adults like to read this book to 
children, telling them in this way that Ferdinand enjoys ev- 
erlasting love, peace, and happiness so long as he behaves 
like a nice little calf who does not grow up. The book is used 
as a disguised, contemporary castration threat like so many 
famous books for children.’’ 

Peter Pan, Ferdinand the Bull, and James M. Barrie 
felt no necessity to engage in active combat; they did not 
proceed from an essentially infantile, passive, orally incor- 
porative happiness toward the active combativeness of the 
genital Oedipus. Each remained with his mother, oblivious 
to life, ‘‘The Happy Boy’’, ‘‘The Boy Who Couldn’t Grow 


Up’’. 
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The Defenses Against Creative Anxiety 
in The Life and Work of James Barrie 


Commentary to John Skinner’s Research of 
‘*The Boy Who Wouldn’t Grow Up.’’ 


by 


Martin Grotjahn, M. D. 


The analytic reader of John Skinner’s exposition of 
James Barrie’s life will gain insight into Barrie’s personality, 
his character and neurosis, the motivation for his creativity, 
the appeal of Peter Pan to so many of us, the interrelation- 
ship between facts and fantasies, work and writing. The 


reader will also feel that something essential and important 
is left unsaid, even if it is always there and implied. 

It is as if John Skinner wants us to experience a writer’s 
anxiety without explicitely showing us the defenses on the 
one hand and the productive use of the ‘‘creative anxiety’’ 
on the other hand. Perhaps John Skinner’s restraint in this 
respect is due to his attitude toward the man to whom he 
devotes his analytic study. Dr. George Wilbur summarizes 
this neatly by changing John Skinner’s last sentence from 
‘“‘The Boy Who wouldn’t Grow Up,’’ to read, ‘‘The Boy 
Who Couldn’t Grow Up.’’ 

We observe hesitation and restraint in many analytic 
biographies, whether they concern Beethoven, Swift, Caroll, 
or the founder of psychoanalysis himself. When an analyst 
analyses, as it were, in public, using names and events that 
are known and public property, he will trespass into intimacy 
and, therefore, should interpret with special caution. Let us 
dare to be a little bolder. 

James Barrie grew old but never grew up. He became 
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famous but not great. He defended himself against his 
creative anxiety and did not submit to it. He did not make 
the decisive step from daydreaming towards truly artistic 
creation. Perhaps there is an analytic reason to be found 
in the material John Skinner presented to us with so much 
insight, sympathy and knowledge. Perhaps we can analyti- 
cally understand why James Barrie settled in the no-man’s 
land of common daydreaming. 


Once more: A short review of the facts. 


Early traumas, fateful events and happenings illustrate 
individual development but do not necessarily explain cau- 
sality. Not even if, as in Barrie’s case, similar events are 
repeated in three generations of one family. The chain of 
traumatic events happened with the death of Barrie’s grand- 
mother, which left his mother in a position to become a 
mother before she was a child. 

The chain was continued by the death of Barrie’s 
brother, which almost forced Barrie to die himself and to 
become his brother; resurrecting him, giving his own life 
for him for the sake of the mother. The chain finally has 
its tragic ending with the death of his sister’s fiance and 
finally in the death of David, one of the five quasi-adopted 
boys of James Barrie. 

Barrie abandoned his own personality by playing the 
role of the brother, and so resurrecting him. He gave his 
own life for the reward of mother’s love. He got it—but 
he paid a high price for it. He paid the price no artist can 
afford: To play a role, in life and in creativity, of some- 
body else. The artist must awaken from such dreams and 
find the way back to himself and always to remain oneself. 
This is the secret of artistic creativity, of flexible repression 
within the artist, as Sigmund Freud called it. To re-expe- 
rience this changeable identification—as, for instance, in 
Hamlet with the murder of the father—is the challenge of 
the artist to us, the onlookers, the promise of working 
through a repressed conflict. To identify with the artist, his 
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anxiety, and his process of working through constitutes the 
artistic experience of the onlooker. 


Death and restitution fantasies in their relation to cre- 
ativity. 


Psychoanalytic knowledge gives us the right to a limited 
speculation and reconstruction of the family neurosis in the 
Barrie clan: How it developed and culminated in the life 
and work of James Barrie. 

About the mother, we assume that she loved to become 
the mother of her brother, which is the ambition of every 
normal little girl. We assume, simultaneously, that she was 
not much better than anybody else and that, at times, she 
wanted the little tormentor to be dead and to allow her a 
carefree playful childhood. 

When, much later, as in a Greek tragedy, her bad 
thoughts came true and her beloved son really died, her 
world stood still beyond endurable grief. Destiny showed 
her that the sins of the parents will be avenged in their chil- 
dren. 

Little James Barrie complimented and repeated his 
mother’s neurosis. He too was sad about the brother’s death 
and simultaneously, as the seventh of eight children, saw 
his chance to be the mother’s favorite now. He developed 
a fateful double identification: As an atonement for in- 
tended murder, he became the victim. He gave his life and 
his identity in order to revive the dead brother. Wishing 
him dead, he had killed him (so it seemed in his unconscious). 
By playing his role, he died himself but resurrected the 
brother from the dead and gave him back to his mother. He 
did what Orestes had tried and never made the mistake of 
looking back. 

He gained his mother’s love, but the stern super-ego of 
the unconscious does not believe in atonement that leads to 
such reward. The Erynniens of Barrie’s unconscious did 
not feel that the punishment fitted the crime. 

In his guilt, and in his belief that his thoughts might 
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come true and kill, James Barrie viewed the arrival of his 
younger sister with alarm. It increased his tendency to 
remain in the center of mother’s love, and at the same time 
it frightened him. Would she die too? Could he not live 
for her now, so that she might remain alive and perhaps in- 
vulnerable and immortal? This may possibly be considered 
as a second identification in his early life. 

Both identifications, with the dead brother and the living 
sister, became fateful. They kept him identified on an infan- 
tile level. His guilt wanted it that way, and his mother and 
his mother’s love kept it static. 

There was one more reason to stay at this level of in- 
fantile identification. For James Barrie growing up would 
repeat the crime of outdoing the brother. To grow up would 
mean to kill him all over again. It also would mean some- 
thing else: To lose mother’s love, because she loves only 
little boys who are dead and don’t grow anymore and little 
girls who seem to be very small. 

To grow up means to die. How could Barrie grow up 
with the cards of fate so clearly stacked against him? 

Instead of creating a stage, reenacting the crime as in 
Hamlet and remaining the creator of the drama, James Bar- 
rie became the stage himself and never could leave it. If he 
had been in analysis, we would have said he was acting out 
and not recollecting, confessing, and working through. 

Unlike the truly artistic drama, James Barrie offers us, 
the onlooker or reader, an illusory resting place in mother’s 
arms. He does not give us the tragic experience and final 
acceptance of a Paradise Lost. In analytic terms, we dream 
with him but do not work out an uneonscious conflict. 
Promethus turns into Narcissus. 


Creative anziety and its defenses. 


Barrie’s neurosis was not exhausted in this two-fold 
identification. Following unconscious clues given by his 
mother, he used his fantasy and imagination to recreate the 
dead ones in his day dreams, which he had in common with 
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his mother. James Barrie did not stand still as a dead boy. 
He became a daydreamer, and that he remained to his last 
days. 

He did not become a great creative writer. He dram- 
atized what he knew, almost like any patient who is put on 
the stage to project his conflict in psychodrama. 

The quotations so painstakingly put together by John 
Skinner prove James Barrie’s artistic and poetic limitations. 
When Sigmund Freud visited Weimar and saw the many 
volumes and different editions of Goethe’s collected works, 
he is supposed to have said that all this was written by Goethe 
in order not to show himself and his unconscious. Goethe 
may not have shown his unconscious, but he showed his 
conflict ; and he faced his anxiety courageously, consistently, 
and through all the 84 years of his life. He followed his 
demon, like Freud said once, from himself. James Barrie, 
on the other hand, showed only his defenses, never his need 
to murder. He showed only the avoidance of his anxiety 
in the form of daydreams, never the confession of the un- 
conscious crime, the tragedy of guilt in Oedipus, of doubt 
and indecision in Hamlet or Faust. He denied what he 
should have confessed. The hostility towards his brother, 
(because he was the favorite), never became conscious but 
remained hidden and repressed. The hostility towards the 
mother (because she loved the dead brother and perhaps 
the younger sister more) also remained unconscious and 
safely repressed. As with all repression, this is not the 
end of it. The repressed returns and, in the case of James 
Barrie, gives so many of our cherished daydreams their fas- 
cination and, simultaneously, their taste of sentimentality 
and trashiness. Our unconscious feels that we are not quite 
as good and free of ambivalence towards the dead brother 
and the loving mother as all that, and we react with a feel- 
ing of falseness. 

Barrie reveals his pre-conscious instead of communicat- 
ing freely with his unconscious. He does not use aesthetic 
creation to symbolize primary processes. James Barrie does 
not follow the demon which motivated Freud; he does not 
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confess from his unconscious. He does not confess his deeds 
on the stage in symbolized form and ask for our understand- 
ing and forgiveness. He offers us in our artistic experience 
not a new way of working through. Like a contemporary 
television writer, he offers the happy ending first: I am 
Peter Pan, neither boy nor girl, neither young nor old, 
neither dead nor alive, neither murderer nor murdered; but 
I am happy and loved in a sad way. All these are defenses 
against free reign of the creative unconscious, which makes 
the difference between art and daydream. A daydream is 
offered which does not activate anxiety but dispels it. Peter 
Pan is not a hero; he is a child and, as such, loveable, but 
not the answer to an unconscious conflict. 

James Barrie did not grow up; he could not grow up. 
He became famous but not great. He knew too much and 
not enough. He could not leave his guilt-ridden uncon- 
scious, and he could not penetrate it either. Unlike Prome- 
thes, Sophocles or Freud, he could not tolerate his creative 
anxiety. He atoned before he confessed and denied rebel- 
liousness as the essential function of true art. 


416 North Bedford Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 


A Brief Analysis of a Short Story 
by Dylan Thomas 


by 
Burton S. Glick M. D. 


In ‘‘Adventures in the Skin Trade and other stories’’ 
(1, 2) by Dylan Thomas there appears a short story entitled 
‘*The Followers’’ (1, 2, 3, 4) which is a curious blend of 
the comic and eerie and which possesses an ending that slaps 
the reader in the face by virtue of its suddenness and unex- 
pectedness. 

This tale, only seven pages long and told in the first 
person, is concerned with the adventures of two young men 
of indeterminate age, ‘‘too young and too old’’, who are 
apparently more boys than men. One rainy evening just 
after working hours, motivated mainly by feelings of bore- 
dom, sadness and loneliness, they decide to engage in an 
activity they have done previously; to follow someone home 
and observe this person through his window. 

After two or three comic interludes spiced with humor- 
ous dialogue, including a visit to a saloon as dull and drab 
as the weather outside, the boys decide to follow someone. 
They are depicted as mischievous but not malicious. The 
saloon does not offer enough to hold them. ‘‘That evening 
it was the saddest room I had ever known.’’ Everything 
around them seems sad and they are in dire need of some 
excitement. They are soon to get it, and in an entirely un- 
looked for manner. 

They finally fix on a young lady to whom they give the 
fictitious name of Hermione Weatherby and proceed to fol- 
low her down rain-swept streets to her home. They then 
tip-toe to the back of the house and peer through an uncur- 
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tained window. They see Hermione and her mother ‘‘ Hetty’’ 
having supper. Hermione 
was old, nearly thirty, with a mouse-brown shingle and big 


earnest eyes. She wore horn-rimmed spectacles and a sensible 
tweed costume, and a white shirt with a trim bow-tie. 


The scene between the two women is entirely sensible and 
respectable. These people are typical middle-class. They 
are ordinary. Nothing can be expected here. Nothing, that 
is, until, after the supper dishes have been cleared away, 
when, 
Hetty and Hermione who had not spoken for many minutes 
they were so confident and close in their little lighted box, 
looked at one another and smiled. They stood still in the 
decent, purring kitchen, facing one another. 
‘*There’s something funny going to happen,’’ I whis- 
pered very softly. 
‘*Tt’s going to begin,’’ Leslie said. 


But nothing really happens, and nothing begins, except that 
the two women sit down at a table side by side and look at 
pictures in an old family photograph album. Could any- 
thing be more prosaic? The young men, thoroughly rain- 
drenched, continue to peep through the window, waiting 
and expectant. The women study the pictures with affec- 
tion, making remarks about the eccentricities of Uncle Eliot, 
Martha-the-woolshop, cousin Jim and other relatives, some 
dead and gone; and finally Katinka. 


‘*Auntie Katinka,’’ Hermione said. They bent over the 
photograph. 
‘*Remember that day in Aberystwyth, Katinka?’’ Hetty said 
softly. ‘‘The day we went on the choir outing.’’ 
‘*T wore my new white dress,’’ a new voice said. 
Leslie clutched at my hand. 
‘* And a straw hat with birds,’” said the clear, new voice. 
Hermione and [Hetty were not moving their lips. 
‘*T was always a one for birds on my hat. Just the 
plumes of course. It was August the third, and I was twen- 


ty-three.’ 
‘*Twenty-three come October, Katinka,’’ Hetty said. 
‘*That’s right, love,’’ the voice said. ‘‘Seorpio I was. 


—_ | 
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And we met Douglas Pugh on the Prom and he said, ‘ You 
look like a queen today, Katinka,’ he said. ‘You look like 
a queen, Katinka,’ he said. Why are those two boys looking 
in at the window?’’ 


At this juncture which is the real climax of the story 
the reader receives a rather rude shock, and if he is at all 
susceptible to portrayals of the supernatural he will experi- 
ence that crawling, prickly sensation of the skin which tells 
him that he is being pleasantly terrorized. It is quite pos- 
sible also that he will have experienced this feeling on first 
becoming aware of the ghostly presence of Katinka, and 
that it is brought to its highest pitch with her final question. 
But regardless of when the reader first notices this sen#a- 
tion, there are certain other emotional states bound up with 
it upon which the total effect of the story depends. In pro- 
ducing the ultimate response to the story these are possibly 
more important than the horror of the uncanny itself. They 
will be examined in the analysis that shortly follows. 

In the short, anti-climactic paragraphs that come after 
the scene with Katinka, the boys run away, too frightened 
and out of breath to speak or look at each other. Finally, 
after cursory good nights, they go their separate ways. 


II 


The two young heroes are engaged essentially in the 
practise of Peeping Tomism, a voyeuristic activity arising 
from the scopophilic instinct. By virtue of the strength, 
and particularly the universality, of this instinctual drive, 
it is a simple matter, and an almost automatic one, for the 
reader unwittingly to identify with the two young men and 
to join them in their escapade with all of its secret and for- 
bidden undertones. Secret and forbidden because at the 
basis of this drive that sends the boys out into the rainy, 
windy night, and has them stand, hungry, wet and miserable 
before an uncurtained window, is, at the deepest level, the 
desire to observe the primal scene. 

Surely it could not be only boredom and sadness which 
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would have them endure such distress and discomfort, a 
discomfort continually emphasized by the author. This is 
not an activity new to the boys; they have done it before, 
undoubtedly under the press of the same impulse. 

As a defense against the anxiety arising from the for- 
bidden, primarily sexual nature of their behavior, the boys 
discuss between themselves the reasons for it. 


‘*] wonder what’s the point in following people,’’ Leslie 
said, ‘‘it’s kind of daft. It never gets you anywhere. All 
you dv is follow them home and then try to look through the 
window and see what they’re doing and mostly there’s eur- 
tains anyway. I bet nobody else does things like that.’’ 


The narrator reassures his friend as to the fundamental 
normality of their behavior and then indulges in a peculiar, 
maternal, uterine phantasy that almost succeeds in desex- 
ualizing the issue. In this phantasy Hermione has seven 
sisters at home, ‘‘all full of love’’, who are waiting for the 
boys and who will put them in kimonos and never let them 
leave the house until they die. ‘‘Perhaps it’s so beautiful 
and soft and noisy—like a warm bath full of birds... .’’ 

By this time the reader has become thoroughly and un- 
consciously involved in the boys’ acts and phantasies so 
that there is finally an audience of three observing the 
domestic and mediocre happenings in the kitchen. A secret 
audience composed of the two young men and the reader. 
Thes reader too stands outside in the rain, getting thorough- 
ly soaked, but he is kept there, as the boys are, by the strength 
of his own secopophilie instinct. The reader too becomes a 
Peeping Tom. 

All three wait and hope for a sexual scene of some kind 
and at first it appears that they are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

All over the dripping iown, small lost people with no- 


where to go and nothing to spend were gooseberrying in the 
rain outside wet windows, but nothing happened. 


But then, 
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They [the two women] stood still in the decent, purring 
kitchen, facing one another. 

‘*There’s something funny going to happen,’’ I whis- 
pered very softly. 

‘*It’s going to begin,’’ Leslie said. 

We did not notice the sour, racing rain any more. 

The smiles stayed on the faces of the two still, silent 
women, 

‘*TIt’s going to begin.’’ 


Here the first intimations of possible sexual activity make 
themselves felt in consciousness, somehow mixed with sug- 
gestions of the uncanny. 

What is going to happen? Will it be an incestuous, ho- 
mosexual scene? Will a man finally make an appearance? 
The sexual instincts are briefly titillated. 

There is next a momentary let-down involving the photo- 
graph album, out of which the reader is sharply brought 
by the sudden manifestation of the supernatural in the 
ghostly presence of Katinka. The voice of the dead speaks 
of the past, when abruptly, unexpectedly, and completely 
out of context, it asks ‘‘Why are those two boys looking in 
at the window?’’. Or, to put it in other words, ‘‘Why are 
you, Reader, looking in at the window?’’. The spirit there- 
fore speaks durectly to the reader, not only appalling him 
with the feeling that he is in immediate contact with the 
dead, but also throwing him into a state of confusion and 
guilt at having been discovered in this forbidden act. He 
feels the desire to run away with the boys. 

It is significant that the ghost asks this question, and 
not one of the two living women. This of course adds to the 
eeriness involved, but it also represents, for the boys and 
the reader, a fearful punishment for hostile and incestuous 
wishes. Katinka is a revenant, come back to plague the 
unfortunate observers who carry within them their dread 
burden of repressed death-wishes. She represents those 
whom these wishes have killed and now she reappears in 
ghostly form to exact a horrible revenge. 

So it is on the basis of all these factors; identification 
through the universality of the scopophilic component-in- 
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stinet, the fear of the supernatural, the sudden feelings of 
guilt and confusion, and the dread of dire punishment at 
the hands of the dead, that the story makes its final and 


striking impact. 


111-29 66th Ave. 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 
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Writers of Half-Talent 


by 
Edmund Bergler, M.D. 


A creative writer must be capable of performing three 
tasks. He must be able to create ‘‘real’’ people with whom 
the reader can identify himself; to tell his story in so com- 
pelling a manner that the reader turns the pages with eager 
interest (instead of turning from the book with boredom) ; 
to imbue his characters with inner motivations corresponding 
to correct unconscious reasons. 

The unconscious mechanisms which force the creative 
writer to perform his protean task were expounded at length 
in my book, THE WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 
(1950). In the present short study, I shall concentrate on 
a specific type of writer who is neither truly creative nor 
a hack, but represents instead a specific type for which I 
suggest the name, ‘‘writers of half-talent.’’ 

Writers in this sub-group can describe persons and 
situations vividly. Because the characters they depict are 
seemingly alive, they hold the reader’s interest to some ex- 
tent, but still something is missing. The missing link con- 
sists of frantic avoidance of the most decisive human motiva- 
tion: unconscious psychic masochism. As a result, the writer 
piles up a plethora of ‘‘interesting’’ situations; he over- 
stresses sex; he substitutes external events for internal vicis- 
situdes. In short, his characters are static instead of dynamic. 

It is of course understood that the writer is not obliged 
to be fully conscious of his hero’s correct unconscious moti- 
vations. The rationalizations supplied can be silly and un- 
convincing without affecting the validity of the character. 
But it is essential that somewhere—between the lines—the 
author’s inner understanding of the character must be re- 
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vealed. If this inner understanding is missing, all the tricks 
of the trade, all stylistic and technical brilliance, will not 
suffice. 

To prove my thesis on ‘‘writers of half-talent,’’ I am 
adducing three ‘‘important’’ books published recently (mean- 
ing during the last few years). Two of these books reached 
the best-seller lists, not without critical acclaim; the third 
achieved a critical succéss d’estime. The three books are 
Saul Bellow’s THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH, 
Jessamyn West’s THE WITCH DIGGERS, and Marie Bau- 
mer’s THE SEEKER AND THE SOUGHT. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH is the story 
of a young man of the Chicago slums to whom things con- 
stantly happen, while he himself drifts passively into and 
away from his experiences. This in itself dooms the novel; 
the reactions of a book’s central character are what determine 
its merit and validity. What can be expected of a novel in 
which the hero’s pattern of passivity is set at the very be- 
ginning, and the reader is quickly inured to the spectacle 
of Angie March taken into tow and reacting like a marion- 
ette throughout any of his ‘‘adventures,’’ some of which 
are a hold-up suggested by an acquaintance, an abortion 
commanded by an aggressive girl who has been impregnated 
by a rival, the systematized stealing of books inspired by 
another young man, sexual performance on demand, ma- 
neuvering himself into the position of pimp for a wealthy 
divorcee ete. etc. 

Let us, however, assume that the author really wanted 
to depict—in ironic disguise—the psychology of a hyper- 
passive masochistic character. In that case, a powerful 
motivation must obviously be provided as an explanation 
ef the hero’s passive personality. Bellow scrupulously avoids 
exactly this explanation; the only ‘‘explanation’’ (if any) 
is a detailed description at the beginning of the book of a 
domineering grandmother’s strong influence over the hero’s 
entire family. The motivation thus adduced is naive as 
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well as fallacious; according to this psychological falsifica- 
tion, the psychic masochist is not an unconscious seeker 
of the pleasure-in-displeasure pattern, but an innocent vic- 
tim of other people’s meanness. 

To underscore the author’s ignorance—and avoidance— 
of the whole problem of masochism, the hero’s ‘‘aggression’’ 
is repeatedly stressed. Triumphantly, the author declares 
that Augie has ‘‘opposition’’ in himself, and a character 
defined as a psychiatrist is made to tell Augie that he is 
‘fan aggressive’’ individual. When Augie’s passivity be- 
comes too obvious, the author explains that he is too easily 
taken in by flattery, being in general an ‘‘obliging’’ person- 
ality. 

Paraphrasing Mark Twain’s definition of cauliflower 
as cabbage with a college education, one could say that Augie 
March is a half-pimp on the fringe of his freshman year. 
His pseudo-witty way of expressing himself may be a joke 
on undigested knowledge poorly concealing the language of 
the slums, but this poor joke is repeated ad nauseam for 
536 pages of the 536 pages of the narrative. The publish- 
er’s blurb says of the book’s style: ‘‘Here, too, is the first 
important original style to appear since the war; based 
on the idiom of a self-educated hero, it throws street and 
literary expressions together in an inspired jostle and comes 
out on the fresh side of surprise.’’ But the style is often 
not original at all; the direct ancestors of certain portions 
seem to be Jerome Weidman’s I CAN GET IT FOR YOU 
WHOLESALE and Budd Schulberg’s WHAT MAKES 
SAMMY RUN. An example: 


But she (Sophie) didn’t listen, and when she went 
on to tie her laces covered the underside of her thigh 
from me as she lifted her knee. .. And though this 
act of covering her bare leg—not sore, but with a 
resigned sort of drop of her head—she drew back 
those vital degrees from lover’s heat . . . (p. 301) 

With Thea it wasn’t at all as it had been with 
other women, those who gave you their permission, 
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so to speak, to undo one thing at a time and admire 
it, the next thing guarded again, and the last thing 
guarded again, and the last thing most guarded of 
all. She didn’t delay, or seem to hurry either. As 
if studying deeply from a surrendered mind, and 
with the lips, the hands and hair, the rising bosom 
and legs, without the use of any force, presently it 
seemed as if an exchange or transfer had happened 
of us both into still another person who hadn’t 
existed before. There was a powerful feeling of 
love. And so finally, as if I had been on my bent 
knees in what’s supposed to be an entirely opposite 
spirit, praying, with my fingers pressed together, I 
think it would have been no different from what I 
felt come over me with the fingers not together but 
touching her on the breasts instead. . .’’ (p. 311) 


As typical in today’s writers of ‘‘half-talent,’’ sexy 
scenes and allusions are heavily relied on. These scenes in 
AUGIE MARCH include a view of a paralyzed man in a 
brothel, scatological details about the cripple, details of an 
abortion, sexual scenes en masse, ete. 

Even if one accepts the hero as a schizoid-masochistic 
personality, Bellow depicts Augie’s emotions incorrectly. 
Augie faints when a girl refuses to go out with him, but 
he is not filled with indignation when he is kicked around in 
jail (‘I must say I didn’t get any great shock from this 
kind of personal injustice,’’ p. 174). The author’s errors 
in spotting the ABC reactions of a psychie masochist are 
too numerous to be enumerated; only in passing may it be 
stated that Bellow also describes his hero’s criminotiec actions 
without the faintest realization that it is psychiatrically in- 
admissible to equate a criminotic act with oher ‘‘mistakes.”’ 

To make the irony of the author’s tragicomic errors 
complete, here is his opinion of the superego: 


‘ 


After explaining that Augie ‘‘needs some of Dr. 


Freud’s medicine,’’ and would be ‘‘a regular con- 
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servatory for a scientific mind’’ and ‘‘the greatest 
collection of unknowns ever to lie on a couch,’’ friend 
Clem continues: ‘‘ You have a strong superego. You 
want to accept. But how do you know what you’re 
accepting? You have to be nuts to take it come 
one come all. Nobody is going to thank you for 
trying. And you know you’re going to ruin your- 
self ignoring the reality principle and trying to cheer 
up the dirty scene.’’ (pp. 435ff.) 


The author himself could use some of Clem’s advice; 
he would find, however, that he himself is not ‘‘the greatest 
collection of unknowns ever to lie on a couch,’’ but a run 
of the mill repressor of a very banal defense mechanism: his 
dreaded psychic masochism. 


THE WITCH DIGGERS describes the vicissitudes of 
a family living in Rock County, Indiana, around 1900. The 
father is superintendent of the county Poor Farm. The 
area in which they live is called ‘‘the lonesomest corner of 
the most God-forsaken country.’’ This not too inviting ve- 
hicle is used by Miss West to scrutinize, with a peculiar 
humor, a few people afflicted with sick sex or sick conscience. 
Cathy, the older daughter, believes that sex is sin, and makes 
a mess of her life accordingly. Em, the younger sister, a 
precocious adolescent with exhibitionistic-voyeuristic tend- 
encies, tests her misunderstandings of the facts of life. The 
father-superintendent nurses his guilty conscience and gives 
up his law practice to help the poor. Other characters in- 
elude an unmotherly mother and a few men who are non- 
descript weaklings. Tangentially, a few inmates of the Poor 
Farm appear in the narrative. 

An author who writes of sick sex must be capable of 
playing the whole scale of pregenital ‘‘counterfeit sex,’’ and 
of fantasies connected with the latter, in his dramatis per- 
sonae. There are dozens of scoptophiliac scenes, real and 
imagined, in this book; one sometimes wonders whether sex 
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consists only of peeping and exhibiting. Not since Hebbel’s 
GYGES, and Schnitzler’s FRAEULEN ELSE, has that par- 
tial drive been elevated and honored in literature with such 
elaborate attention. Since the partial drive is obviously 
the ‘‘admission of a lesser crime,’’ Miss West elaborates on 
it to amazing length. 

The problem becomes more complicated when the second 
theme of the novel, sick conscience, is introduced. Descrip- 
tion of a disturbed inner conscience presupposes understand- 
ing of the real psychic cancer of humanity: psychic maso- 
chism. It is exactly at this point that the author’s troubles 
start: she is magically attracted to, and mortally afraid of, 
that scourge. Her best portrayal, that of the father, reveals 
a good-sized masochist; since she is unable to explain him, 
she demotes him to a minor role. Peculiarly enough, Miss 
West puts her book-knowledge of masochism into the mouth 
of the eleven year old girl, the implication being that psychic 
masochism is childish prattle: 


**Oh no, he (the elderly peeper) didn’t even want 
to see me, he cursed and made that uproar. That’s 
what brought Papa.’’ 

‘*But there you were,’’ Cathy said, puzzling it 
out, ‘‘exactly what he wanted and without any 
trouble.’’ 

‘*The trouble,’’ Em speculated, ‘‘was what he en- 
joyed most, and I was no trouble. Looking at me 
was like looking at a tree. Except he had to go to 
jail for looking at me.”’ 

‘*Well, that was trouble, if trouble is what he 
wanted.”’ 

‘That was trouble afterwards. What he wanted 
was trouble before.’’ (p. 245) 


The eleven year old as the only psychological connoisseur 
in the book is matched by another scene in which the funeral 
of a baby born to one of the Poor Farm inmates is inter- 
rupted by ‘‘funny’’ exhibitionistic antics of an elderly man 
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who had been given ‘‘turpentine as cure for the clap’’ (p. 
153). Hilarious antics at funeral services—a senseless or 
blasphemous scene—become psychologically meaningful: 
once more the author avoids the masochistically imbued 
tragedy of the mother of the baby. Last but not least, the 
same avoidance of the inwardly tabooed topic probably ac- 
counts for the inexcusable omission from the narrative of the 
multiple inner tragedies of the inmates. Only fear can ex- 
plain the failure to utilize such a unique opportunity, self- 
created to boot. 


THE SEEKER AND THE SOUGHT plunges courage- 
ously into one of the most complex defense mechanisms, that 
of the ‘‘magice gesture.’’ Since the author does not have 
the slightest understanding of what this mechanism is all 
about, she is inevitably trapped by her avoidance of the core 
of the problem, psychic masochism. 

A ‘‘magie gesture’’ unconsciously denotes a masochist’s 
whimpering, disguised by consciously inexplicable kindness 
towards a beneficiary of no importance In such situations, 
a peculiar metamorphosis takes place in the benefactor: if 
ordinarily indifferent, he now becomes solicitous; if charac- 
teristically a miser, he now opens his purse; if generally 
malicious, he unexpectedly overflows with the milk of human 
kindness. Such a benefactor’s propelling need is sometimes 
so strong that he is able to accept, with a superior smile, 
the malicious speculation his conduct can arouse. At these 
periods, he is fully armored against hints of illicit affairs, 
homosexuality, precocious senility, ete. 

The ‘‘magie gesture’’ is one of innumerable skirmishes 
in the unending ‘‘battle of the conscience.’’ Its unconscious 
structure is as follows: 


Layer | Masochistic submission as end result of the in- 
fantile conflict. 
Layer II First veto of the inner conscience. 


Laver III First defense of the unconscious ego: ‘‘I am 
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not guilty of psychic masochism, as the indict- 
ment claims. On the contrary, I hate my up- 
bringers, because I have so many justified griev- 
ances against them.’’ (Pseudo-aggression.) 

Layer IV Second veto of inner conscience. 

Layer V Second defense of the unconscious ego: ‘‘ All 
I want is to be loved. In my behavior, I will 
dramatize how I wanted to be treated in child- 
hood — kindly and lovingly.’’ Combined with 
this is an ironie lip-service conformity with ego 
ideal precepts, expressed by the query, ‘‘ What’s 
wrong with being kind and wanting to be 


loved?’’? — ‘*Conscience money’’ is paid in the 
form of the outer world’s suspicion, and the 


foreseen ingratitude of the beneficiary. 


The inner structure of the magic gesture explains: 


1. Why unimportant people are chosen as beneficiaries: 
**You, bad mother, did not care for your own child. I, how- 
ever, care even for strangers.’’ The more remote the bene- 
factor’s responsibility for the beneficiary, the more forceful 
is the accusation against the enshrined upbringers. 

2. Why heretofore unknown individuals, animals, or 
even inanimate objects can be used as vehicles for magic 
gestures. 

3. Why the benefactor can— abruptly — become an 
enemy, in a shift to the negative magic gesture. The object 
of a magic gesture can never feel secure; his position as 
protege is always temporary and subject to cancellation 
without notice. The turnabout is the result of a protest 
by the benefactor’s inner conscience, which thus forces him 
to present a new alibi. To furnish the needed defense, the 
benefactor reverses his role. He now denies his inner maso- 
chistic tendencies by impersonating the ‘‘cruel’’ parent, 
casting the ex-beneficiary in the role of his own mistreated 
self. Thus a positive magic gesture becomes negative, and 
demonstrates, in caricature, the cruelty of the educators. 

In THE SEEKER AND THE SOUGHT there is a 
miscarried attempt to come to grips with the magic gesture. 
The hero, Walter Williams, a middle-aged employee, opens 
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the door of his apartment after persistent knocking late 
one evening. Outside is a weeping adolescent, begging for 
help against an unexplained danger. Not wanting to become 
involved in whatever is going on, Williams shuts the door. 
Then ‘‘conscience grew on him’”’ (to quote the blurb). He 
becomes obsessed with the task of finding, helping, rescuing 
the unknown boy. His crusade plunges him into the under- 
world (the account is mingled with sexy-faky undertones 
of the peculiar environment), loses him his job, almost gets 
him murdered. In short, a suspense story develops. 

Miss Baumer’s hero is clearly the victim of his own 
magic gesture. His actions are illogical and absurd. Fran- 
tically, different rationalizations are adduced: from ‘‘simple 
friendly gesture’’ to ‘‘guilt’’ to ‘‘obsession’’ to ‘‘common 
humanity.’’ He even produces part of the repressed Layer 
[ll (pseudo-aggression) in becoming instrumental in the 
eventual capture of the boy: 


‘*Yes, he was the ringleader,’’ he said to the police- 
man. ‘‘You’d better question him. He told me he 
killed another boy.’’ 


Later, Williams again reverses his inner position, and at the 
trial tries to help the boy, approving of the leniency of the 
sentence to three years in reform school. Unfortunately, the 
author is unable to bridge the gap between the general mo- 
tivation (‘‘conscience makes him do it’’) and the specifity 
of the senseless actions described. 

The lack of understanding and the avoidance of psychic 
masochism in crucial scenes of this book are brought into 
full relief by a comparison with Dostojewski’s treatment of 
a similar situation. There is a memorable exposition of the 
magic gesture in that truly great book, CRIME AND PUN- 
ISHMENT. 

Raskolnikow has just received a letter from his mother, 
from which he learns that his sister has consented to marry 
a man she does not love, for the sake of the money this man 
would contribute to Raskolnikov’s support. In a park, he 
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sees an obviously wealthy man pursuing a drunken girl. He 
calls upon a policeman for aid, and rescues the girl, although 
this means that he must lay out money, which he needs for 
food, to pay for a cab in which to take her home. The reader 
clearly understands that Raskolnikov identifies the girl 
with his sister, especially in view of another item in his 
mother’s letter: the news that Swidrigailov, the man in 
whose house his sister is employed as governess, has been pur- 
suing her sexually. During the scene in the park, Raskolnikov 
calls the unknown man who is pursuing the unknown girl 
‘*Swidrigailow.’’ Dostojewski cautionsly explains even the 
policeman’s interest in the girl by revealing Raskolnikow’s 
thought that perhaps the policeman ‘‘had daughters’’ of 
about the girl’s age. Dostojewski also shows the senseless 
shift from positive to negative characteristics of the magic 
gesture: in the end Raskolnikow suddenly flies into a fury 


and turns against the poor girl. 
* 


Neither the orgone box of some modern writers who re- 
tire to that domicile to avoid understanding of inner mechan- 
isms, nor humor, nor sexy descriptions, nor the piling up 
of external events to hide psychological errors, nor empti- 
ness, can substitute for intuitive understanding of psychic 
masochism. And without the latter, the most skillful tech- 
nician in the writing profession (and some of the writers of 
‘*half-talent’’ are exactly that) cannot be a real writer. Great 
works of art cannot be created unless the basic human tragedy 
is squarely faced. 


251 Central Park West 
New York 24, New York 


Saul, The Tragic King 


Part Two 


by 


Dorothy F. Zeligs 


There are two accounts in the Bible of the meeting be- 
tween Saul and David. In the first story, Saul’s retainers 
suggest that someone be found who could play upon the 
harp and thus soothe the troubled spirits of the king. David 
is recommended for this purpose. We are told that when 
the youth stood before Saul, the king loved him greatly and 
made David his armour-bearer. Thereafter, whenever Saul 
was troubled by his ‘‘evil spirit’’ the young man played for 
him and the king found relief. 

In another role of his relationship, David is brought 
before the king when the youth offers to fight the giant Philis- 
tine, Goliath, who has tauntingly challenged the Hebrews as 
the two opposing armies faced each other on opposite hills 
across a valley. Sau.l tries to clothe David with his own suit 
of armour, probably the only one of its kind in the Hebrew 
camp, but David finds that he is hampered by this apparel 
and takes it off, explaining that he is not accustomed to it. 
Then, as the well-known story relates, David selects five 
smooth stones out of the brook, puts them in his shepherd’s 
bag, and with his sling in his hand, goes out to meet Goliath. 
David slays the contemptuous challenger of the Hebrews by 
hurling a stone into the giant’s forehead. In the battle that 
follows, the Hebrews are victorious. 

In the second account of the meeting, we are told that 
‘* |. . when Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine, 
he said unto Abner, the captain of the host: ‘Abner, whose 
son is this youth?’’ And Abner said: ‘As thy soul liveth, 
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O King, I cannot tell.” And the King said: ‘Inquire thou 
whose son the stripling is.’ ’’ 

When David is brought before Saul after this exploit, 
the king asks him who he is and David replies, ‘I am the son 
of thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite.’ The text goes on to 
say, ‘‘And it came to pass when he had made an end of 
speaking unto Saul, that the soul of Jonathan was knit with 
the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul. 
And Saul took him that day and would let him go no more 
to his father’s house. Then Jonathan made a covenant with 
David, because he loved him as his own soul. And Jonathan 
stripped himself of the robe that was upon him and gave it 
to David, and his apparel, even to his sword and his girdle.’’ 

It seems rather curious that when David finishes talking 
to Saul, to whom he made only the simple statement of his 
identity, that it should be Jonathan who reacts so strongly, 
even more than Saul himself. Although this problem in- 
volves the personality of Jonathan, we will consider it within 
the scope of this study since the character of the son often 
throws light upon that of the father. 

Why does Jonathan respond so intensely to David even 
before Saul answers the youth’s modest announcement of 
his parentage? The very wording of the text has an odd 
quality here, because of the sudden intrusion of Jonathan 
into a situation where David and Saul were communicating. 
Jonathan’s name appears here as a kind of displacement. 
(See italicized text above) This is the sort of detail that 
would draw attention in the free associations of an analysand, 
and we can assume that it has some significance here too. 
Why, indeed, should the son of the king respond in this en- 
thusiastic manner to the youthful hero of the day, at the 
very moment when the latter is being viewed favorably by 
Saul? This incident recalls a somewhat similar situation 
described by Freud when a young man falls in love with 
another youth at the very time when the latter is being re- 
garded approvingly by the first boy’s mother. (6) 

It seems likely that Jonathan was reacting to David on 
the basis of narcissistic identification. He loved David as he 
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wanted his father to love him. The very expression, ‘‘his 
soul was knit with the soul of David’’ is a wonderfully apt 
description of this process. It occurs in the Bible at an- 
other point, when Jacob expresses his love for his newly- 
born son, Benjamin, at whose birth Rachel, the mother, died. 
This also may have been an occasion for narcissistic identifi- 
cation. Jacob may unconsciously have identified with the 
motherless baby, loving him as he himself wanted to be loved 
by the lost mother and wife. 

It is not difficult to conjecture what must have preceded 
Jonathan’s emotional reaction. He must have experienced 
a brief period of intense jealousy when David appeared be- 
fore the opposing armies as the youthful champion of Israel 
and performed the valiant deed of the hero. Was this not an 
achievement that belonged more appropriately to the son of 
the king rather than to an unknown shepherd youth? But 
evidently Jonathan could not permit such feelings to reach 
consciousness and had to defend himself against them. 

As in the process described by Freud, the feelings of 
jealousy, rivalry, and aggression must have been repressed, 
and the rival became a love object. (7) However, further 
defensive processes seem to have been activated, with the 
additional purpose of allowing gratification of forbidden 
wishes. Jonathan seems to have projected his positive wishes 
upon David and then identified with him, enjoying their ful- 
fillment vicariously, in the manner described so ably by 
Anna Freud in her illustration of ‘‘altruistic surrender.’’ 
(8 This process is brought out vividly by the way in which 
Jonathan actually strips himself of his clothes and puts them 
on David, including even his sword. Jonathan thus with- 
draws from the competition but enjoys fulfillment in fantasy 
through the close bond he establishes with David. 

This brings up the problem of why Jonathan could not 
allow himself to maintain his normal role. Why, in fact, 
had he not answered the challenge of Goliath himself? Cer- 
tainly it was not for lack of physical courage. Some other 
factor must have restrained him. Jonathan’s earlier expe- 
rience with his father at Michmas must have had a shatter- 
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ing effect upon the youth. He had shown spectacular in- 
itiative and courage and it is reasonable to suppose that he 
expected glowing praise and expressions of love from his 
father as a reward. Instead, Saul singled him out as a culprit 
and sinner before the entire army, expressing the intent to 
take his life. 

It is interesting to speculate on what Jonathan’s motiva- 
tions may have been in taking the initiative from his father 
at Michmas, the act which we regard as stimulating Saul’s 
hostility. Actually, this was the second time that Jonathan 
had behaved in this fashion. Shortly after Saul was anointed 
king at Gilgal, it was Jonathan who initiated the war for 
liberation against the Philistines by boldly attacking the 
enemy garrison in his own town of Gibeah. Saul came to 
his support by ‘‘sounding the horn’’ throughout all Israel, 
summoning the men to war. There is no indication of how 
Saul reacted to this first incident in which Jonathan acted 
as agent provocateur. 

It seems likely than Jonathan’s behavior on a conscious 
level was prompted largely by a wish to win his father’s 
approval and love rather than to outshine him. Sensitivity 
and the need for love are more apparent in Jonathan’s per- 
sonality than ambitious or aggressive wishes. The longing 
for his father’s love may have been so great that Jonathan 
was willing to overcome his feelings of jealousy toward David 
and, instead, to identify with him, thus vicariously enjoying 
Saul’s favor. The immediacy and fervor with which he be- 
stows his apparel and sword upon the other youth indicate 
an overcompensatory reaction of a defensive nature, as we 
have noted. Jonathan’s insecurity in his relationship with 
Saul must have had its roots in an unconscious awareness of 
his father’s ambivalence toward him, and of his own reactive 
hostility, which had to be covered and atoned for by so many 


defensive maneuvers. 

In addition to this excessive need for love, Jonathan may 
have been reacting ‘‘headily’’ to his father’s sudden eleva- 
tion to royalty. If he was insecure, he may have tried to over- 
come this feeling by sharing in his father’s newly-acquired 
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power. It may have been this feeling that enabled Jonathan 
to undertake two deeds of aggression against the Philistines, 
so daring that they could not have been the premeditated 
acts of maturity. Only the unrealistic feelings of sharing 
omnipotently in the powers of a father-king could have 
prompted Jonathan to such daring. We get a suggestion of 
this feeling when he speaks to his armour-bearer on the oc- 
easion when he reveals his plan to climb the crag at Michmas 
and attack the enemy. As a rationalization for this un- 
realistic endeavor, he says, ‘ ... there is no restraint to 
the Lord to save by many or by few.’ The power of God, 
symbolic of the father, and vice versa, was the strength on 
which Jonathan depended. 

Another aspect of Jonathan’s personality, however, is 
revealed by his ability to criticize his father for imposing a 
vow of fasting upon the men during a day of battle. Per- 
haps the fact that he had already proved his own worth made 
it possible for him to do this. 

It is significant that Jonathan did not plead with his 
father for his life when accused of breaking the ban. This 
behavior suggests that the son must have been overcome with 
hurt pride and a sense of deep injustice. His immediate 
compliance was a masochistic expression of hatred against 
Saul, for by allowing himself to be killed, Jonathan would 
also be deeply injuring his father. 

Jonathan’s tendency to overly-strong identification comes 
out clearly in his love for David, as we have seen. Just as 
he shared exultantly in his father’s newly-gained power, so 
he became one with David in the moment when the latter 
was the object of his father’s approval. Jonathan’s rela- 
tionship to David is further revealed in the poignant scene 
that takes place later in the story, when David pleads with 
Jonathan to help him escape from the jealous wrath of Saul. 
Jonathan not only gives him this help but assumes that David 
will ultimately be victorious and win the kingship. He, in 
turn, begs David to show him kindness when that day comes, 
and to spare his household also. It seems a little unrealistic 
at this moment when it is David who is in danger of his life 
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and dependent on the good will of Jonathan, that the latter 
should be the one who pleads for clemency from David. Jon- 
athan had evidently not only renounced his faith in his father 
but was also freely yielding up his own rights to the throne 
by acknowledging David as the successful rival. We see here 
again Jonathan’s tendency to relinquish his own role. 

The young man’s loyalty to David and the defiance of 
his father indicate the more open break-through of Jona- 
than’s hostile feelings to Saul. His surrender to David may 
have been prompted not only by narcissistic identification 
but as a further expression of a sado-masochistie tendency, 
to hurt his father by hurting himself. And indeed it became 
one of Saul’s deepest sources of distress that Jonathan so 
readily gave precedence to David, even to the point of yield- 
ing the kingdom to him. 

It is significant of the great change in Saul that he did 
not himself accept the scornful challenge of Goliath. Where 
now was the spirit of the man who had impetuously carved 
up his pair of oxen and impelled the people to follow him 
all the way across the Jordan to help their brethren? Where 
was the zealous warrior who had defeated Israel’s enemies 
on all sides? 

It is possible that Goliath may have represented more 
than a challenge to physical combat as far as Saul was con- 
cerned. The taunting giant may have appeared to the sick 
king as the very embodiment of the sadistic, destroying fa- 
ther, the evil spirit which tormented him. Had Saul been 
able to externalize his conflict at this time, had he gone out 
to meet Goliath and conquered him, the king might have 
regained his emotional health. But this he evidently was 
not able to do. The man who felt rejected and abandoned 
by God, the Good Father, and who could not overcome the 
introjected bad father on an intrapsychic level, was not able 
to meet the terrifying monster in an actual contest. 

All we are told about Saul’s reaction to David immedi- 
ately after the latter’s victory is that ‘‘he would let him go 
no more to his father’s house.’’ This was in line with Saul’s 
policy, stated at the very beginning of his reign, that 
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when Saul saw any mighty man or any valiant man, 
he took him.’’ 

In the first account of how Saul and David meet, how- 
ever, when the youth stands before him as a minstrel, Saul’s 
reaction is expressed with much more warmth, for we are 
told that ‘‘Saul loved him greatly.’’ His affection was for 
the skilful player on the harp who ‘‘finds favor in his sight,’’ 
but for the hero who slays Goliath, there is only the state- 
ment that implies further need for his services. 

As David goes on to greater exploits, he becomes in- 
creasingly popular among the people. Then there occurs 
the famous incident when the army is marching home from 
victorious battle and the women come out to greet the return- 
ing heroes with song and dance. And they chant, ‘Saul 
hath slain his thousands, And David his ten thousands.’ 
This becomes a turning point in the relationship between 
Saul and David. We are told that ‘‘Saul was very wroth, 
and this saying displeased him. And Saul said, ‘All he 
lacketh is the kingdom!’ And Saul eyed David from that 
day and forward.’’ This is an apt description of a paranoid 
reaction, expressing Saul’s jealousy, suspicion, and rage. 

The very next morning after this incident Saul was 
again suffering from an onset of his ‘‘evil spirit,’’ and ‘he 
raved in the midst of the house.’ This is the first time that 
behavior of this type is ascribed to him. The sequence of 
events in clearly delineated. Saul was hurt by the greater 
acclaim shown to David by the women. This led to a depres- 
sion and to ‘‘raving,’’ aggression expressed on an uncon- 
trolled verbal, or oral, level. 

The secondary role given to Saul by the women of Israel 
must have been experienced as a rejection by the mother. 
This trauma would be especially painful after Saul’s repudia- 
tion by Samuel, the father-priest. 

David tries to calm the king by playing on the harp, but 
the very sight of this man drives Saul into such fury that he 
throws his spear at him twice. The depression thus gives 
way to murderous rage when David stands before him. The 
same pattern of feelings, although in milder and more re- 
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pressed form, must have animated Saul when Jonathan be- 
came the people’s hero during the battle at Michmas. Saul 
was indeed sensitive to being displaced. 

David avoids the hurled spear both times. This double 
escape must have seemed like an act of Providence to Saul, 
for the text says, ‘‘And Saul was afraid of David, because 
the Lord was with him, and was departed from Saul.’’ 

How did it happen that David escaped as he did? Saul 
must have been a skilful warrior and adept at throwing a 
spear. David was occupied in playing upon the harp and 
therefore should have been an easy target. But perhaps 
David, aware of the disordered mind of the king, was on 
guard. Certainly the second time David must have been 
prepared, having experienced the hostility of the man before 
him he stood. 

However, it may also be true that Saul unconsciously 
did not really wish to kill David. If the youth was a son- 
figure, then Saul would also have positive feelings toward 
him. Just as the king had allowed himself to be dissuaded 
from killing Jonathan at Michmas, so now he may have 
avoided actually hitting David with the spear, thus comprom- 
ising with the aggression that demanded an outlet. The act 
was a further expression of Saul’s ambivalence. 

The feeling that God was with David must also have 
been a deterrent to the impulse to kill. For if God favored 
Saul’s rival, then to slay him would be to incite the wrath 
of God upon the king’s own head. Saul had feelings both 
of fear and awe toward David, as the text clearly states. It 
is likely that these attitudes were already operative before 
he threw the spear. If so, it would be a half-hearted gesture, 
expressing his own self-doubt as well as his ambivalence. 

If Saul’s hostility toward David had been only on the 
basis of a competitive jealousy, he could have gone out and 
tried to be more successful than the latter. As king, Saul 
was in the superior position. He was a brave and able 
soldier. Why, then, was Saul unable to compete with David 
on a reality level? 

Saul must have been living in fearful expectation of 
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being overthrown by a competitor, an outcome clearly pre- 
dicted by Samuel. Since the king’s own anointment had 
been a secret one, he could assume that his rival would also 
be chosen in the same fashion. Saul would therefore have 
no actual way of knowing who would displace him. 

David’s brilliant achievements in war must already 
have marked him in Saul’s eyes as the potential successor 
to the throne, the ‘‘unknown neighbor’’ of whom Samuel 
had spoken. Perhaps he recognized in David’s bearing the 
confidence of a man who had been divinely appointed to a 
mission, one who had a silent pact with Destiny, such as 
Saul himself had known. He and David would thus share 
a relationship with Samuel, an unspoken common experience 
which may have been understood by both of them on an un- 
conscious level. 

David made it clear in his later struggles with the king 
that he would not dare to kill ‘‘the Lord’s anointed.’’ Per- 
haps for the same reason Saul, with an unconscious aware- 
ness of David’s role, did not really dare to destroy him, or 
even to compete with him. For to be anointed king by a 
priest of God was, unconsciously, to share in Divinity, a 
concept which has a long history in myth and legend. (9) 
To compete with such a rival might even result in hastening 
the moment of his own displacement. 

Another factor may also have been involved. When 
David first appears upon the scene as potential hero and 
volunteers to fight Goliath, Saul attempts to clothe the youth 
in his own armour, as we have seen. While this solicitude 
may have expressed only a normal concern for David’s safe- 
ty, Saul’s quick response to someone about to perform a 
heroic act of leadership bears further scrutiny. Might not 
his gesture indicate an immediate identification with David, 
who at that moment may have represented Saul’s old, war- 
like self? The depressed king, seeing before him a replica 
of his own pastoral youth, might have sought to escape from 
his dilemma by ‘‘becoming’’ David on a narcissistic basis. 
This would be somewhat different from the type of identifi- 
cation discussed earlier in the case of Jonathan. Fenichel 
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describes a certain kind of neurotic personality who tries 
to influence others to act according to his own ideal concepts 
of himself. Through the process of empathy he can then 
have a share in his projected ego-ideal and thus regain his 
lost omnipotence. (10) The appearance of David provided 
an effortless avenue for this type of defense. While the 
evidence for such a conclusion seems slight at this point, sub- 
sequent behavior on Saul’s part lends it further credence, 
as we shall see. The significant point to be made here is 
that Saul’s failure to strike David with his hurled spear may 
have had the additional motive of sparing an object of nar- 
cissistic identification. 

Saul’s situation at this time was indeed a pitiable one. 
In reality, he had proven himself a successful soldier-king, 
accomplishing the purpose for which he had been chosen. 
As far as the people knew, Saul was the only elected and 
anointed king of Israel. There is no indication that they 
were thinking in terms of a successor. And if they were, 
then Jonathan, the brave and popular young warrior, would 
be the logical heir to the throne. The shepherd youth’s 
anointment by Samuel was evidently not known to the people. 
Nor did David in any way contrive against Saul. 

However, to get rid of his threatening rival now be- 
comes a kind of obsession with Saul, and his efforts in this 
direction form the basis for a number of dramatic episodes. 
His first plan, oddly enough, is to offer his elder daughter, 
Merab, to David for a wife. Ostensibly, this is to serve as 
a stimulus to the young warrior to continue fighting the 
Philistines. The hope on Saul’s part is that David would be 
killed in the process. The king’s motivation is expressed 
quite openly. ‘‘For Saul said, ‘Let not my hand be upon 
him, but let the hand of the Philistines be upon him.’ ”’ 

It seems strange that Saul should choose such a method 
for trying to get rid of David. Moreover, the plan apparent- 
ly involved a complete disregard for his daughter’s feelings 
in the situation. Evidently Saul could not go through with 
it as far as Merab was concerned. We are told quite with- 
out explanation that at the time when Merab was to have 
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been given to David, she was wed to another. 

Then Saul learns that his younger daughter, Michal, 
loves David, and the king decides to give her to him. When 
informed of Saul’s plan, David modestly protests his poverty 
and humble estate. The king then lets it be known indirectly 
that the only dowry he desired from David was a hundred 
foreskins of slain Philistines. 

This episode is certainly puzzling. It has the character 
of a myth or fairy tale, where the suitor for the king’s daugh- 
ter must first prove his worth by an accomplishment of un- 
usual courage. As Rank points out, this serves the purpose 
of providing the father with an outlet for his jealousy and 
aggression toward the man who takes his daughter from him. 
(11) It also creates a situation where a number of young 
men are usually killed in the attempt to win the prize. 

Why, indeed, was Saul trying to make David his son- 
in-law? Such a position would greatly increase the prestige 
and power of his rival. The king’s ostensible motivation for 
this act seems entirely unconvincing, since David had shown 
no reluctance before in fighting the Philistines, even without 
the offer of a reward. In fact, at the time that Goliath chal- 
lenged the Israelites, David heard that the successful op- 
ponent would win riches, honor, and the hand of the king’s 
daughter. On this basis, therefore, he had already fulfilled 
his requirement of a valorous deed. But Saul never refers 
to such a promise having been made, and we ;can assume 
that it was just a rumour heard among the people and did 
not come from an authoritative source. 

We still have no explanation of why Saul was so eager 
to make David his son-in-law. Unconscious factors about 
which we can only conjecture must have been at work here. 
It is possible that Saul’s fear and awe of David had reached 
such unrealistic proportions that he could no longer cope 
with this man on a rational level. In fact, Saul’s proposal 
to make David his son-in-law follows immediately the state- 
ment that ‘‘he stood in awe of him.”’ 

If Saul was in awe of David and feared him, the king 
may have felt the need to placate his rival. Saul may have 
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feared from David, here a son-figure, the hostility and ag- 
gression which he had himself experienced in his ambivalent 
feelings toward his own father. Saul’s submissive attitude to 
authority figures must have been related to the Oedipal con- 
flict. He understood unconsciously that the son wishes to 
overcome the father not only for the purpose of displacing 
him in power, but also to have the privilege of availing him- 
self of the females in the household. (12) Saul may there- 
fore have wished to appease David by freely offering him 
the hand of Michal. 

We are told that when Saul learned of his daughter’s 
love for David, he was pleased. Why should it please the 
king that Michal loved a rival? Saul must have experienced 
her love for David as a form of disloyalty to himself. His 
guilt feelings in using her for his own purposes would be 
alleviated by this fact, and perhaps it was for this reason that 
the news pleased him. 

Being pleased, however, generally involves a more posi- 
tive kind of satisfaction than the relief of guilt. Might 
there have been some additional reason why Saul reacted 
in this fashion? The wish to make David his son-in-law 
must have had further motivation than the need to appease 
a rival. It is possible that here, again, Saul may have ex- 
perienced a kind of narcissistic identification with David. 
Such a defence would not only serve the purpose of protect- 
ing the king from the fear of being displaced, but would also 
allow him to indulge vicariously in forbidden incestuous 
wishes. 

The nature of the task which Saul sets for David has a 
quality of the fantastic. Circumcision is regarded as a par- 
tial castration offered in submission to the father, or God, 
for the privilege of adult sexuality. (13) By asking for a 
hundred foreskins, Saul may have been acting out a fantasy 
of being God-like, an attitude which would compensate him 
for his real feelings of fear and submissiveness. David 
would have to pay for his relationship with Michal by de- 
stroying the lives of a hundred men. The association between 
murder and sexuality in Saul’s unconscious is revealed here, 
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for what he asks of David was not characteristic of biblical 
custom. 

The king makes it quite clear that the fulfillment of this 
deed will take the place of the dowry which it was customary 
for the bridegroom to pay the father of the bride. There 
is an interesting reversal here. Instead of money being used 
as a penis symbol, as is so frequently the case, the penis 
itself takes the place of money. No concealment is needed 
for the wish to destroy and castrate the hostile rival, repre- 
sented by the Philistines. 

If Saul is identifying with David in this task, he can 
visualize himself as the successful hero, overcoming the bad 
father many times. Simultaneously, he can picture himself 
as failing and being killed, a fit punishment for his own un- 
conscious wishes. 

It is quite possible, however, that this episode about the 
dowry which Saul demands of David is just a fantasy. As 
such, it would also fulfill the king’s unconscious needs. The 
story goes on to say that David proved himself twice equal 
to the task, bringing in two hundred of the grim trophies, 
and confounding his rival once more. 

Before leaving the subject of Saul’s motivation in mak- 
ing David his son-in-law, one other facet, on a more realistic 
level, should be presented here. Saul may have hoped that 
by bringing David more closely into the orbit of his personal 
power, he could exercise a greater control over him. Perhaps 
the king’s own experience as a son made him think that 
the submissive aspects of such a relationship would operate 
in David too and make the young hero more amenable to a 
secondary role in the family circle. Saul may also have felt 
that his daughter’s loyalty to him would influence David to- 
ward a similar attitude. 

As David’s success and popularity continue to increase, 
Saul’s desperation also must have grown. He now speaks 
openly to Jonathan and his retainers, suggesting that they 
should slay David. Jonathan intervenes, pleading for David 
with his father. Saul then reveals the more positive side of 
his ambivalent feelings and his easy suggestibility. He re- 
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sponds to Jonathan’s moving plea that David has done no 
wrong and has served Saul and all Israel well; why should 
Saul shed innocent blood and bring sin upon himself? Saul 
then declares that David would not be put to death, and 
David continues to serve in the presence of the king as be- 
fore. The ease with which Saul is dissuaded from his hostile 
purpose may indicate further his involvement on the basis 
of identification. 

But the old pattern repeats itself. A war breaks out 
again, David once more becomes a hero in battle, and again 
the ‘‘evil spirit’’ falls upon Saul. Once more David plays 
upon the harp to soothe the king and, as before, Saul hurls 
his spear at him. Now David accepts the fact that his life 
is in danger and he must flee from Saul. 

Evidently David has sensed the situation correctly, for 
this time Saul takes more direct and daring steps to slay 
him. He does this now, not in a mood of uncontrollable rage, 
but with a definite plan which indicates that his purpose is 
more firm and his compunctions are less. He sends messen- 
gers to wait outside David’s house and kill him in the morn- 
ing when he comes out. It seems that Michal has wind of 
this and tells David that he must escape that very night. 
She lets him down through the window and David flees to 
Samuel at Ramah. Michal then cleverly misleads Saul’s 
messengers, who now seek him openly. She tells them David 
is sick and points to a covered figure lying on the bed, where 
she had placed a teraphim, or household, god. Again, Saul 
manages to fail, for he allows Michal to learn of his plan. 

Saul seemingly remains indomitable in his purpose and 
sends the men again, saying, ‘Bring him up to me in the bed, 
that I may slay him.’ He is not satisfied now to have his men 
kill David, but wishes to do so with his own hands. We see 
here how Saul’s obsession grows steadily in strength, over- 
ruling the deterring elements in his behavior more and more. 
Nevertheless, he still manages not to succeed. 

Saul receives word that David is with Samuel at Ramah, 
and the king sends messengers to bring him back. We now 
have another of the dramatic episodes that enhance the story 
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of this life and death pursuit. Saul’s men come upon Sam- 
uel standing at the head of a band of prophets and proph- 
esying. We are told that the spirit of God came upon the 
messengers and they too prophesied. Saul learns of this and 
sends another group of men. The same thing occurs three 
times. It is clear that Saul’s messengers are reluctant to 
fulfill their task. Saul then comes himself. But he also 
yields to the magnetic influence of Samuel’s prayers and 
joins the band of prophets. The king’s reaction is even 
more pronounced. He remains in a trance-like state all day. 
The intensity of his response may have indicated the strength 
both of his hostile wishes and his consequent guilt as evoked 
by the presence of Samuel. 


David comes back from Ramah, and when Saul is free 
from the powerful influence of Samuel, his old rage against 
his rival returns. This time he spurns Jonathan’s further 
pleas and demands that David be brought before him and 
put to death. 


Jonathan warns David, who leaves hastily, knowing 
that this time he must depart forever from the presence of 
Saul. Shortiy after this, an episode is related which depicts 
Saul as the perpetrator of a most bloody and brutal act. 
He hears that David has found temporary respite in the 
house of the priests at Nob. There the head priest gave him 
bread and also the sword of Goliath, for David had left in 
haste and was weaponless. 

This news infuriated Saul. We are told that he sum- 
moned all the priests of Nob before him and then ordered 
his men to murder them in cold blood. His horrified guards 
refused to obey. Saul then turned to the chief of his herds- 
men, Doeg, the Edomite. It was he who had first brought 
word to Saul of David’s being helped by the priests. Doeg 
had no compunctions about carrying out Saul’s command 
and murdered all eighty-five of the priests. The entire city 
of Nob was then put to the sword by this same bloody 
stranger who, we are told, killed all the inhabitants, includ- 
ing women and children. Even the animals were slain. Only 
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one man, a son of the head priest, escaped and fled to David 
for refuge. 

This is the story as the Bible tells it. Aspects of it 
sound incredible and may represent a myth-like exaggera- 
tion of the facts. It seems unlikely that the priests would 
passively allow themselves to be slaughtered by one man, or 
that Saul’s retainers would permit this horrible deed to be 
performed before their very eyes. Nor does it seem reason- 
able that one man could wipe out an entire community all by 
himself. 

This story may serve the purpose of expressing symbol- 
ically the intensity of Saul’s rage against the father-priest 
and his wish to kill him. In this episode, he kills the father 
over and over again. In dreams, the numerical multipli- 
cation of an object may represent a temporal repetition. (14) 
Saul’s hatred against Samuel, whom the priests must have 
represented, was stirred up by the king’s rivalry with David, 
who may have played the role of a younger sibling here. This 
situation may have reactivated his childhood hostility and 
death wishes against the father in the Oedipal conflict. Saul 
kills the priests through the hands of Doeg, a stranger. In 
dreams, the stranger often represents the Oedipal father. 
Anger against the father who prefers a rival son may here 
be merged with Oedipal hatred of the man who is preferred 
by the mother. This is given further emphasis by the slaugh- 
ter of the entire town, symbolic of the mother and of the 
people of Israel, by whom the king also felt rejected. Doeg 
may represent here the unleashed id forces of Saul’s unre- 
solved Oedipal conflict in rebellion against the superego, as 
symbolized by the priests. 

The number of priests put to the sword was eighty-five, 
a figure which may also be symbolic, for the sum of these 
two digits equals thirteen. In a recent study it was shown 
that this number may represent the phallus of the heroic 
father. (15) 

Interestingly the Hebrew word, Doeg, is an equivalent 
form of the more commonly used Hebrew word for fish, a 
phallic symbol. (16) A verb with the same root letters 
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and closely related in sound, dd-dg-d, means to fear, to be 
apprehensive, to care about. This meaning could be asso- 
ciated with the unconscious significance of the word for fish, 
and refer to repressed castration anxiety. It might be in 
place to mention that the Edomite, as Doeg was known, 
means the bloody one, and refers to a native of Edom, a peo- 
ple whose legendary ancestor was Esau, a man who ‘‘lived 
by the sword.’’ The use of Doeg to personify the castrating, 
evil aspect of the personality, which in turn fears retaliation, 
would thus be overdetermined. 

The suggested interpretation regarding the episode of 
the priests does not imply that the murder of one or more 
of them might not have taken place, but it indicates that 
this fact, or fantasy, may have been used to express what 
was going on unconsciously in Saul’s mind, and in the fan- 
tasy of the people concerning him. On a reality basis, this 
act was not in harmony with Saul’s personality. The man 
who fell in a trance-like state when he heard Samuel proph- 
esying, and who had such difficulty in carrying out his hostile 
wishes toward even one person, must have had a good deal 
of repressed aggression but would hardly be able to act it 
out in the fashion described. 

David is now an outlaw in the wild terrain of the south- 
ern Judean hills. Many followers join him there, especially 
those who had cause for discontent in the social system of 
that day. 

The king’s obsessive zeal drives him into this remote 
territory to seek out David for the purpose of taking his life. 
Several dramatic events are recorded in which the situation 
is reversed, and it is Saul who inadvertently falls into the 
hands of David but is spared by the very person whose life 
the king seeks. In the first one, Saul enters a cave for a 
period of respite. It happens that David and his men are 
sitting in the deep interior of the same cave. David comes 
up to the unsuspecting king and euts off a piece of his robe 
with a sword. David is then filled with remorse that he had 
performed this indignity against the Lord’s anointed, and 
forbids his men to harm the king. 
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When Saul goes on his way, David follows and calls af- 
ter him, holding up the fragment of robe. He points out 
that Saul’s life was in the hands of the man he sought to 
kill. David then makes a moving plea to the king to stop 
pursuing him. Saul is overcome with emotion and weeps 
aloud, admitting that David has returned good for evil. He 
now acknowledges his belief that David will surely inherit 
the kingdom. 

But in spite of Saul’s apparent change of heart, David 
knew better than to take the word of his ambivalent king 
at its face value. Saul returns home and David remains in 
his mountain stronghold. 

In the meantime, Samuel dies. Some time evidently 
passes before the old obsession takes hold of Saul again. It 
is probably stimulated when some men of southern Judea re- 
port to the king that David is hiding in their home territory. 
Saul resumes the chase. But it is David who invades the 
camp of the pursuing party at night and comes upon the 
figure of the sleeping king. He removes Saul’s sword and 
the cruse of water at his side. Then he withdraws to a nearby 
hill and shouts loudly to Abner, captain of the guard, taunt- 
ing him for not keeping better watch over the king. He 
holds up his trophies to prove that the king’s life was in his 
hands. Again David movingly pleads that he has done no 
evil, yet he had been driven out and hunted and not permit- 
ted to live among his own people. According to David’s com- 
plaint, leaving the land of Israel also meant being driven 
away from the presence of the Lord, as if Saul were saying 
to him, ‘Go, serve other gods.’ 

Once more Saul weeps and admits his wrongdoing, ery- 
ing out, ‘I have sinned; return, my son David; for I will 
no more do thee harm, because my life was precious in thine 
eyes this day; behold, I have played the fool and erred ex- 
ceedingly.’ 

But David knows that he will never be safe in the 
presence of the emotionally unstable king and therefore de- 
cides to seek refuge in the territory of the enemy. He se- 
cures political asylum from Achish, Philistine king of the 
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city of Gath, and lives in the southern city of Ziglak. 

After this, Saul’s pursuit of David ends. On a reality 
level, Saul could have followed David into Philistine terri- 
tory, especially since the fugitive was in a city set apart for 
him and his followers. The target was clear and definited. 
It is doubtful whether Achish would have gone to the measure 
of supporting David in a war against Saul. 

Why, then, did the king of Israel abandon his quarry 
at this point? David must have guessed correctly that only 
by leaving the land and the people of Israel would he have 
any real rest from the mad pursuit of Saul. Actually, Zig- 
lak was no farther away geographically than other areas of 
southern Judea which David had frequented. On an un- 
conscious level, however, by quitting his homeland, David 
was giving up not only the realities of his home and his 
people, but the symbolic values for which they stood. He 
was also leaving ‘‘the presence of the Lord,’’ and therefore 
was no longer a threatening competitor to Saul for God’s 
favor. 

No doubt, too, the incidents in which David spared 
Saul’s life must have had a profound effect upon the king. 
David had proven his moral superiority over Saul, who must 
have been overwhelmed anew by his guilt feelings. More- 
over, Saul must have experienced what David did to him 
on both oceasions as partial castrations, warnings of what 
might happen. The cutting of the king’s robe in the first 
episode and the removal of his sword and cruse of water 
in the second, have this symbolie significance. The first in- 
cident may also have reactivated the earlier experience with 
Samuel, when the rending of a garment, too, was involved. 

The last event in the troubled life of Saul is the dramatic 
episode that ends in his death. The Philistines are gathered 
for an all-out attack against the Israelites. When Saul 
beholds the mighty host of the enemy he is greatly afraid. 
This is a different Saul from the one who waged war with 
such zealous fury. 

It seems odd that the account of this battle is prefaced 
by the statement that Samuel was dead and all Israel la- 
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mented him. We had been told earlier about Samuel’s death. 
What, then, was the meaning of this somewhat redundant 
statement at this point? Psychologically, it might indicate 
that Saul felt Samuel’s absence and abandonment with par- 
ticular intensity at this crucial moment. This interpreta- 
tion gains emphasis from the statement that immediately 
follows, which explains that Saul had forbidden the prac- 
tice of necromancy, the calling up of ghosts or familiar 
spirits. When Saul was filled with fear and trembling at 
the sight of the enemy, he tried to inquire of God regarding 
the outcome of the battle. But God failed to reveal Himself 
to the terrified king. Saul then makes his famous visit to 
the woman of Endor who, according to the story, brings up 
the spirit of Samuel for him. 

Saul must have had a strong intuitive feeling of what 
his fate would be in the coming battle and was making a last 
desperate effort to get a reprieve from the main source of 
authority in his life—Samuel. He refused to accept the 
finality of Samuel’s death, and in spite of his own edict 
against necromancy, he uses this method in his own hour of 
need. 

The consequences are inevitable. The spirit of Samuel 
sternly reproaches him, saying, ‘Why hast thou disquieted 
me, to bring me up?’ He then prophecies the defeat of Israel 
and the death in battle of Saul and his sons. Saul falls in 
a faint upon the floor of the hut. He is restored by the 
ministrations of the woman who, in a touching scene of 
motherly concern, kills her fatted calf and bakes bread so 
that she may feed the king, who has not eaten all that day. 

Thus Saul’s effort to win forgiveness from the intro- 
jected father, externalized in the spirit of Samuel, fails. Ac- 
tually, Saul fails to forgive himself. His outward channel 
of aggression in the pursuit of David being closed, Saul 
yields to his depression. His death on Mt. Gilboa is literally 
a suicide. The Israelites are overwhelmingly defeated and 
Saul is relentlessly pursued by enemy archers. We are told 
that ‘‘he was in great anguish by reason of the archers.”’ 
This anguish must have been mental for there is no state- 
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ment to the effect that he had actually been wounded. The 
pursuing archers may have represented vividly the furious 
father. Saul asks his armour-bearer to kill him, pleading 
as an excuse that the enemy would do so and then expose him 
to humiliation. The armour-bearer refuses, and Saul then 
falls upon his own sword. 

Three of Saul’s sons are slain in the battle, Jonathan 
among them. He is finally united with his father in death. 
Perhaps his longing for the father, together with his sense 
of guilt, motivated this conclusion. 

The Philistines do as Saul feared. They behead the 
king and hang his body and those of his sons on the city wall 
of Bethshan, a half-Canaanite town that had probably quick- 
ly surrendered to the Philistines. When news of this reaches 
the city of Jabesh-Gilead, the men of that town make a 
midnight march to Bethshan, take down the bodies of Saul 
and his sons, and bury them with honor in their own land. 
Thus the people who had been the first to be delivered by 
Saul in the early days of his rule were the ones who rescued 
his body from the mockery of his enemies. 

Saul had gone into the battle of Mt. Gilboa fully con- 
vineed of its outcome. In this last gesture, he did not try to 
flee from fate. The troubled king of Israel, after a long 
struggle, submitted to his tragie destiny. 

Let us now try to summarize briefly the picture Saul 
presents in terms of his personality structure and pathology. 
Saul gives the impression of having been a rather lonely per- 
son, suffering from feelings of isolation and withdrawal. 
There is no indication that he had a particularly close re- 
lationship with anyone. The only reference to his wife is 
the mere mention of her name. What a contrast this is to 
David’s colorful love life! Two of Saul’s children, Jonathan 
and Michal, definitely takes sides with David, against their 
father. 

Although the people give evidence of loyalty and obe- 
dience to Saul for the most part, there is no indication of a 
strong emotional attachment to him. On several occasions 
they differ with him and show preference for Jonathan and 
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David. We have seen, too, that Saul feared the people and 
his feelings toward them must have been ambivalent. Saul 
seemed to inspire neither great friendship nor great emnity. 
Even in the ease of David, the object of so much hostility, 
little is told of the younger man’s real feelings toward Saul. 
He respected his king for the most part and on occasion 
pleaded with him for mercy and justice. But neither love 
nor hate are expressed in David’s attitudes toward Saul. 


It is evident that Saul suffered from a depression. He 
seemed to respond strongly to external stimuli which activated 
the intrapsychic conflict in a fashion common to a reactive 
depression. His rage, too, seemed to be in response to definite 
situations and usually followed the period of depression, both 
being set off by different aspects of the same traumatic ex- 
perience. Thus, the depressions were responses to situations 
of rejection or abandonment. When these were also asso- 
ciated with a rival who threatened to displace him and who 
received the narcissistic supplies of which he himself was so 
badly in need, the depression was followed by rage and ag- 
gression against the rival. 

Saul could be described as a personality with paranoid 
trends, a situation which provided a vulnerable background 
for the depression. The conflict with Samuel was the struggle 
with a father-figure in which the theme of submission and 
rebellion, with its accompanying undertones of mutual ¢as- 
trative tendencies and defenses against such feelings, played 
a large role. The repression of sexuality in his social milieu 
gave an added intensity to the problem of latent homosexu- 
ality, as did also the monotheistic concept of God. 


Saul’s long contest with David was of a similar pattern 
except that here the father-son imagos were reversed for the 
most part. Saul’s pursuit of David, particularly after the 
latter fled into outlawry, had a decided obsessive-compulsive 
character. Abraham has pointed out how common it is for 
depression to be associated with symptoms of this type. (17) 
Let us try to see more specifically what this activity meant 
for Saul. If the need to do away with his rival had been 
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paramount, the king could have accomplished this aim easily 
on many occasions. He could have sent a posse into the hills 
with instructions to find David and kill him forthwith. The 
fact that Saul had to engage in this pursuit himself and to 
fail in it repeatedly shows that this action in itself must 
have been very important to the king. It is not hard to see 
why. The conflict with David allowed Saul to externalize 
his intrapsychic conflict, providing the stimulus for turning 
the aggression outward, away from his own ego. An im- 
portant part of therapy in depression is to find a channelized 
outlet for the introverted aggression. This purpose David 
served for Saul. 


The king’s pursuit of David can be seen as a reversal of 
the process of incorporation. It is likely that on one level 
Saul first identified with David, as indicated earlier, then 
projected part of his own ego upon the latter. He could 
then pursue David with the same sadistic fury which he 
himself experienced as being the target of the punishing, 
introjected Samuel. 


Saul’s low sense of self-esteem must have been related 
to a castration complex. The fear that his kingdom would 
be taken away from him must have assumed a greater in- 
tensity because of unconscious castration anxiety. This fear 
was based on an actual threat by a powerful father-figure, 
and Saul had to cope with an actual rival who represented 
the instrument through whom this dreaded eventuality was 
to take place. This leads one to conjecture what Saul’s emo- 
tional fate might have been if destiny had not called him 
to the kingship. It is likely that he might then have escaped 
without a major breakdown. When the submissive son, 
ambivalently related to the father, is suddenly chosen by 
Samuel and given the recognition he must have longed for 
all his life, something new is added. For a brief period his 
ego is flooded with unaccustomed strength. He experiences 
the fulfillment of unconscious infantile wishes in a way that 
is beyond the scope of reality for most people in a similar 
psychological situation. His dreams literally come true. 
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The powerful father accepts him and endows him with a 
God-like omnipotence. At this point Saul may truly have 
been overcome by what Dr. Seigman calls the sin of hybris, 
a sense of self-confidence so strong that one feels like a god 
and is therefore immune to suffering. (18) Saul must have 
experienced this sense of immunity or he would not have 
dared to ignore Samuel’s behests and to disobey his com- 
mands. That the son of a farmer, humbly carrying out his 
father’s orders, could reach this point of self-assertion, in- 
dicates an unrealistic sense of power. A more reality-minded 
person would have recognized that Samuel’s possible dis- 
approval was not a matter to be treated lightly. 


That Saul’s new strength was a vulnerable one is shown 
by the way it yielded quickly to the trauma of Samuel’s re- 
jection. The feelings of omnipotence must have suffered a 
severe collapse and led to a sharp decline in his new-found 
sense of self-esteem, so characteristic of depression. The 
sudden coming to reality of repressed wishes to replace the 
father must have made Saul more fearful that he would 
suffer the same fate. In fact, he invited this fate by his 
behavior towards Samuel, so we must infer that strong 
guilt feelings in this area were also at work along masochistic 
lines. 

Saul could not solve his problem of jealousy and rivalry 
in the simple and primitive fashion that Cain did with Abel. 
The king had to cope with a moral system, both external 
and internal. The fact that he did not kill David but only 
pursued him, and that he eventually paid with his life as 
self-inflicted punishment for his aggressive wishes, shows 
that morality was a potent force in his world of three thou- 
sand years ago. 


On a reality level, Saul fulfilled the purpose for which 
Samuel selected him, strengthening the unity of the Hebrew 
tribes and establishing the monarehy on a sound basis by 
defeating the enemies of Israel. His personal life might 
have been a happier one had he not been called to this diffi- 
cult position of the kingship. But though we see him as a 
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tragic figure, Saul nevertheless has real stature as a historic 
leader of ancient Israel who served his people well. 


230 Riverside Drive 
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